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Extra of a Letter written by a School-Divine at Stockholm, 
in Sweden, (who formerly had ftudied at Halle) to Dr. 
Francke, Profeffor of Divinity at Halle, dated Auguft 5, 
1756. Found amang the Papers of Mr. Wuitrienp. 


N the year 1752, a little Moor, of feven years of age, 
| was brought to me, whofe whole education I was to 
take care of, at the requeft of a perfon of high rank, who 
had taken him up as an orphan. The captain of a fhip 
who had brought him hither, in 1751, gave him out to 
be a prince; and his father may well have been a perfon 
of diftinétion: But be that as it will, he kept the name 
of a prince. He was a child of fine and excellent parts; 
and though at firft he was fomewhat favage, yet, by his 
natural fincerity, he rendered himfelf fuperior to our chil- 
dren in many things. In the fpace of a year he learned 
perfectly the Swedifh language, and could fpeak it when 
he was committed to my care. He learned alfo to read 
it in One year’s time, and underftood his catechifm, and 
another fummary of the Chriftian faith and duties, entitled, 
the Rule of Salvation. Befides this, he got pretty well by 
heart the hiftories of the Bible, publifhed by John Hub- 
ner, and delighted much to relate them on all occafions, 
to his fchool-fellows. He was very attentive to what he 
heard and read, and would reprove thofe who offered to 
play with him in the church, telling them they ought to 
hear the fermon with attention, otherwife the prieft would 
preach in vain: And indeed he was always mindful of the 
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word of God, and taught and admonifhed others,. witiy 
great fimplicity, to do the fame. 

To mention an inftance or two of it. He came once to 
a place, where different perfons were at dinner. At his 
opening the door, fome of the female fex were frightened 
on account of his black colour; but after hearing him {peak, 
they could not but confefs, that he had received grace,.and 
was ablefied youth. One of the company afked him this 
queftion, Which of the little ladies who were at the table 
he liked moft? He replied, “ I do not care for any thing 
fave the word of God.” Again he was afked, how he 
came to be fo black? He anfwered,.‘* Iam white alfo.” 
“«<« How can you fay fo?” replied one of the company, “‘ look 
at your hands! our hands are white,.and your’s are black ?” 
He anfwered, ‘“* That is but outwardly; turn ye within, and 
then you will fee how you look there.” Upon which tears 
came out of their eyes, and one of the guefts, began to dif- 
courfe upon thefe words : “* They fhall come from the caft, and 
from the weft, and fall fit down with Abraham, and Ifaac, 
and Facob, in the kingdom of heaven; but the children of 
the kingdom fhall be caft out. 

Laft fummer, about this time, he was called to go with 
me to fome perfons of high rank. One of them afked him, 
why he had not ftayed in his native country ? He anfwered,. 
*< T could not be faved there.” “* Why not?” faid the fame 
perfon, “* Because,” replied he, * I had not God with me.” 
Another perfon of eminence afked, what courfe of livin 
he would chufe to take? He anfwered, ‘* Such as pleafes 
God.” Being afked again, whether he would chufe this 
or that, he faid, with a cheerful countenance, ‘* As the 
Lord pleafeth.” But as he did not know what other an- 
fwer to return tofuch queftions, fafked him, what then he 
would wifh moft for in this world? Upon which he re- 


plied, “* I will die.” This anfwer appearing fomewhat 


ftrange, I proceeded to inquire where he would go when 
he died? He anfwered, ** Into Heaven.” I afked him 
how he knew that he fhould go into heaven? He gave for 
anfwer, “* Becaufe I believe in Jefus.” Thefe, and other 
circumftances, which occurred in the courfe of the conver- . 
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fation, gave occafion for two other young Moors, of the 
age of ten or twelve, who came hither from Holland, te 
be committed to my care. Thefe were but juft come to 
me, when the other fell fick. Neither he nor they had 
been, as yet, baptized. The phyficians gave us hopes of 
his recovery; but, keeping my eye upon all the circum- 
ftances of his difeafe, I defired not to defer his baptifm 
any longer. The archbifhop, who was then in the city, 
gave his confent without any hefitation, though the youth, 
in confequence of his ficknefs and fhortnefs of breath, was 
not very able to give an account of himfelf. As foon as 
he was baptized, he experienced an exceeding great joy; 
and fpoke much, though I could not hear him:articulate 
more than thefe words, “‘ J have put off the old man, .and 
put on the new man.” 

When Ite was in ‘health, he frequently {poke of a /piritual 
baptifm. A maid-fervant faid once to him, fhe would not 
eat with him out of the fame difh, becaufe he was not bap: 
tized. He gave for anfwer, -* He -was ‘baptized in fome 
refpectt.” She afked how? ‘He anfwered, * I am bap: 
tized /piritually.” She afked how it appeared that he was 
baptized {piritually? He replied, «* 1f 1 was not baptized 
fpiritually, I. could not have had faith in Jefus.” Being at 
church a little before his ficknefs, there was fung at the end 
of divine fervice a verfe out of a Swedifh hymn, to this 
purpofe: I am certain, and rely on it, that neither death, 
nor life, fhall feparate:me from my Jefus; at which he 
fmiled. I afked what he laughed for? He faid, ** My 
laughing is not earthly.” What then? I afked. “TI 
rejoice,” faid he, “* that I can be faved.”—~O! what joy is 
excited by the redemption from fin, death, and hell; and 
how admirable that great falvation, of which he enjoyed a 
foretafte! and concerning which the Lord Jefus faid to his 
difciples, ** Rejoice, dbecaufe your names are written in bear 
ven.” 

Every one loved his company; he was dear and accept- 
able to God and men. His converfation will be remem- 
bered with pleafure by all who knew him. He was a {weet 
fayor of Chrift wherever he came. If, at any time, filly 
people 
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people teazed him on account of his blacknefs, he gave 
only for anfwer, “‘ I am the work of God.” A woman 
afked him, ‘* When fhall you be white?’ He replied, 
<< Some time hereafter I fhall become white, when the 
righteous feall fine forth as the fun, in the kingdom of their 
Father.” Scripture paffages flowed from his lips like living 
water. Whatever he heard or faw amifs in wicked chil- 
dren he reprehended; efpecially he was grieved, if his 
Jefus, whom he tenderly loved, was not {poken of with 
due reverence. His Jefus was all in all to him. In his 
Jaft ficknefs, though he was very weak, yet he was much 
pleafed to hear fuch texts as contain fomething of Jefus; 
got them inftantly by heart, and recited them with joy; 
particularly, 4s many as received him, to them gave be power 
to become the Sons of God, even to them that believe on 
bis name. He prayed alfo in his own words, fometimes 
longer, fometimes fhorter. He thanked God more efpe- 
cially for having brought him out of the walderne/s, (as he 
expreffed it) to the light of the Gofpel, and made him his 
child. Betore he was baptized, he prayed under his fick- 
nefs in the night, “* Lord Jefus! thou dwelleft in my heart, 
and I long for thy glory.” Though, on account of the 
pain in his breaft, he could not {peak for three or four 
weeks, yet in the night before his death he recovered his 
fpeech, prayed fervently, and fpoke fo clearly and diftinétly, 
as he had not done in his health. In the morning the nurfe 
fet him upon the chair; and telling her at laft that he was 
chilled with cold, fhe'laid him in the bed again; upon which 
he fuddenly expired, on December 14th, 1754. Blefled 
be the Lord, who has given and taken according to his 
leafure ! 

Thus far the letter, upon which Dr. Francke juftly ex- 
claims, ** O! how wonderful is God in his ways, who has 
led out fuch a child from the midft of heathen darkne(s, 
and prepared him, as a veffel of mercy, for glory.” 
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ON THE NEW HEAVEN AND NEW EARTH. 
Rev. xxi. 1. And I faw a new Heaven and a new Earth. 


Queftion. HAT are we to underftand by this mew hea- 
ven and new earth? For the fake of method 
we fhall firft inquire, what we are to underftand by the new 
earth, which will naturally prepare the way for a difcuffion of 
the other branch of the queftion. ' 

By the new earth we mutt underftand either this earth, ina 
new form, or a new created body, which will be called earth, 
either becaufe it will confift of matter, the fubftance of which this 
earth confifts; or be fimilar to it in its form, or fimilar to it m the 
end for which it will be defigned, ‘That we cannot rationally 
underftand it, of a new created body, called earth, for either of the 
above reafons, may be argued from the following confiderations : 

1. There are many, perhaps thoufands of material bodies al- 
ready created, none of which are called earth. Hence, we con- 

lude, that the name earth, applied to the world, in which we 
five is purely arbitrary, and does not, in the leaft, refult from the 
nature of its component particles. If, therefore, this new earth 
is to be underflood-of a new created body, reafon would teach us, 
that it would have been ipoken of under a new name. 

2. It is not called a new earth, becaufe it will be fimilar to this 
earth, on which we now live; for this, according to the defcrip- 
tion given of it will not be the cafe: in the new earth there will 
be no fea, neither will it need or have the light of the fun or the 
moon, which muft make it fo materially different from this earth, 
that if it is to be a new created body, we cannot fuppofe it will 
be called an earth, on account of its fimilarity to this.—Nor, 

3. Is it called a new earth, becaufe it will be fimilar to this 
earth in the end, for which it will be defigned; for others, which 
probably were intended for a fimilar end with this earth, are, not- 
withftanding, called by a different name; and, therefore, if this new 
earth is to be a new created body, we may fuppofe, that whatever 
end it might be intended to anfwer, it would have been fpoken of 
under a different appellation: hence we infer, that the new earth 
feen by St. John, is not to be underftood of a new created boy 

] 


but of this earth on which we live in a new form. This will, 


perhaps, appear more evident, by attending to the proof of the fol- 
lowing propofitions. 

I. ‘That this earth will not be annihilated at the general confla- 
gration ; but, 

II. That its form will be changed. 

The firft propofition may be argued from th@following confi- 
derations. 


1. Material 
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1. Material bodies require a material habitation. i: will be 
taken for granted, that the particles of matter will ever retain thofe 
properties, which are proved by experiments to belong indifcri. 
minately to all; and that all the difference which there is amon 
material bodies, arifes from the different manner in which th 
particles are combined in their formation. Now, fuch are the 
properties of matter, that, fo far as we know, it can only be 
moved by attraction, repulfion, or impulfe; .unlefs we my fup- 
pofe, that the manner in which the will moves the body € ap 
exception: and as attraction and repulfion ac uniformly and in- 
dependently of any exertions of ours, and the manner in which 
the will moves the body, is confined within the limits of :the body, 
fo the only way in which material bodies can be moved from 
place to place, is by impulfe between fome of their parts, when ip 
motion, and other matter. Place a man in fome part of the uni- 
verfe, in which there is no matter excepting his own hody, and 
how can he, according to the conftitution of nature, move him- 
felf therefrom? He may move all the /imds of his body, -but how 
will thofe motions move his 4ody? According to the conftitution 
of nature, it appears therefore to be neceffary, that beings, united 
to material bodies, as mankind are, fhould live in a material world, 
that thofe bodies may be ufeful in conveying them trom place to 
place. Hence, 

2. Mankind, after the refurrection, muft live in a material 
world: In what fituation the foul of man exifts previous to the 
refurrection, whether it has a material vehicle or not, is perhaps 
uncertain ; but this is evident from the word of God, that the may 
terial body, which is left at death, will again be raifed, organized, 
and united to the foul, which will fit them for a material refidence, 
and render it neceffary for their happinefs and ufefulnefs, that they 
{hould dwell in one: hence we may argue, that mankind, after 
the refurrection, will inhabit a material world. This being fup- 
pofed, we obferve, 

3. That they muft either refide on this earth, or a new material 
body muft be created for their reception. The worlds which are 
already created, have doubtlefs their own inhabitants for whom 
they were defigned; and therefore we may fuppofe, that no world 
is already created, particularly for the reception of man, excepting 
this, on which we now live. If a new world is not particularly 
created for them, it follows, of courfe, that they muft refide ip 
this. We may obferve once more, 

_ 4 That it appears to be unneceffary, not to fay foolith, (to 
ipeak with reverence) to deftroy this world, and create a new one, 
of fimilar materials, for the reception of thofe beings who inhabit 
this: for this fuppofes two unneceffary acts; the annihilation of 
this world, and the creation of fimilar materials for the formation 
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of a new one: and as God is perfect in wifdom, we cannot fup- 
pofe that he ever will do that which is unneceffary. Hence, we 
are conttrainedto believe, that he will never annihilate this world, 
and create a new one of fimilar materials, for purpofes, which 
this, in a new form, might perfedtly anfwer. 

If this earth is to be annihilated at the general conflagration, an 
improper mean is made ufe of. Fire is not the mean or inftrument 
which God makes ufe of in annihilation: fire never does this, but 
only decompofes, or feparates parts, or deftroys textures or forms : 
we may, therefore, hence argue, that this earth will not be anni- 
hilated at the general conflagration.—Suppofing our firft propofi- 
tion now proved, we proceed to the 

Il. That the form of this world will be changed. This, we 
truft, will appear from the following arguments. 

1. Nature every where abounds in changes, which renders it 
probable that this world will be changed. ‘There is nothing which: 
grows on this earth which has not its period of exiftence mn fome 
particular form; and when that period is expired it dies, its tex- 
ture and forin is deftroyed, and it returns to the common mafs of 
éarth:; but it is foon revivified in a new form. This conftant 
change, which we fee in all the produétions of nature, feems as 
if it was detigned to familiarize the idea to our minds, and lead 
us the more eafily to believe, that the world, at fome future pe- 
riod, may be changed alfo: if its parts may thus change, why 


‘may not the great whole? 


2. May we not fuppofe, that the fame idea is intimated to us 
in that change which is to:take place in our bodies? Our bodies 
were originally formedsof the duft of the earth, and have textures, 
which are conftantly expofed to corruption and diffolution; but 
the time, we are told, is coming, when this corruptible muft put 
on incorruption; and this mortal, immortality. Such a change is 
to pafs upon them, that they will no longer be expofed to corrup« 
tion or diffolution. In their prefent ftate they are defigned for us 
while in this world, and therefore we may fuppofe that they are 
particularly adapted to this world in its prefent form. If, there- 
tore, our bodies are to be fo changed as to become incorruptible, 
may we not hence conclude, that there will be a correfpondent 
change in this material world, which, we have reafon to think, 
is detigned as the final refidence of at leaft part of mankind? 

_ 3- May we not fuppofe that fomething of the fame kind is in- 
timated to us in that change which takes place in the moral world? 
lhis change confifts not in a new creation, but new forming the 
mind; giving new affections, new principles of action to minds 
already created: In confegence of which, thofe upon whom this 
change is pafled, are delivered from their bondage to fatan, and 
brought into a glorious ilic of liberty, in which they are called the 
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children of God. And the apoftle Paul (Rom. viii. 20—42,) 
{peaks of the natural world as fubje¢ted te vanity, and groaning in 
pain under the bondage of corrupuon, in which it is held in cons 
fequence of the depravity of the human race: but, at the fame 
time, he informs us, that it is to be delivered from this bondage, 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God: and, therefore, 
fince a change takes place in the moral world, when delivered 
from this bondage, and brought into this glorious liberty, may we 
not hence argue, that a change, in fome refpects fimilar, will take 
place in the material world, fince this is to be delivered from 
bondage, and brought into a glorious liberty alfo? 

4. That the form of this world willbe changed, may be argued 
from the mean by which its prefent torm will be deftroyed. This 
mean proves, that the earth will not be annihilated, and proves al« 
fo that it will be changed. Fire does not annihilate, but changes 
the forms or textures of bodies; particularly decompoting fuch 
textures as are expofed to corruption, and rendering them imcor- 
ruptible: and as this is the mean by which the prefent form and 
texture of this earth is to be deftroyed, fo we may rationally cone, 
clude, that an effect of this kind is defigned. From whatever 
caufe the general conflagration may arife, it feems psobable, that 
it will extend to every part of this globe of earth; and fo intenfe 
will probably be the heat, as to force the waters of the earth into 
vapour, which, together with the fmoke, afhes, and other light 
particles of matter, will float in the air, while the folid earth is 
melting below, and when the heat fubfides, as it naturally will, 
when every texture, which is expofed to diffolution, has been de« 
compofed ; then thefe particles of matter a#! vapour will gradually 
defcend toward the center, and form one uniform covering over. 
the folid ball within; a covering, which having been puritied by 
fire, will probably be rendered for ever after incorruptible. That 
thefe ideas are juft, feems not improbable, from the defcription 
which is given of this new earth; for, it is faid, that in it there 
was no fea; which would be a natural confequence of fuch a 
change as fire feems calculated to produce. 

5- That this earth will be changed in its form, is plainly af- 
ferted in the word of God. The apoftle Paul, (1 Cor. vii. 31.) 
aflerts, that the fashion of this world paffeth away: and we read 
(Pfalms cii. 25, 26.) Of old, haft thou laid the foundation of the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands. They fhall 
perif~a, but thou fhalt endure; yea, all of them fhall wax old itke 
a garment; as a vefiure fhalt thou chanee them, and they fhall 
be changed. And thefe words are quoted by the apoftle in the 
firit chapter of the epiftle to the Hebrews; fo that, according 
the plain language of the facred volume, we may expect that this 
world will not be annihilated, but that it will be changed. 

~ Perhaps 
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Perhaps it may be objected, that God is faid to create this new 
earth, which fuppotes that he forms it out of nothing, and not 
inerely new forming the one which he has already created. lo 
this we anfwer, that the term create is ufed, in the facred vo- 
lume, not only for the immediate production of fomething out of 
nothing, but alfo a new forming of things which were before 
created. God is faid, (Gen. i. 20.) to lave commanded the wa- 
ters of the fea to bring forth fowl and fifh ; and yet, in the next 
verfe, it is faid, he created them; in which is it evident, that his dif- 
pofing of the particles of water which were before created in faich 
order as to forin thofe creatures, is called creation ; and when God 
new forms the hearts of his moral creatures, he is faid to create 
new hearts. This fenfe is not unfrequent in the word ot Ged, 
fo, that although it is faid he creates this new earth, we cannot 
thence argue, that any thing more is intended than fimply this: 
Giving a new form to the earth, which had before been created, 

The foregoing confiderations, it is prefumed, will make heghsis 
probable, that the new earth which St. jonn faw, was this ear 
inanew form, and nota new created body. We fhall now make 
a few remarks previous to attempting a difcuffion of the other 
branch of the queftion. 

1. From what the apoftle has faid refpeQing this new earth in 
the fequel of his difcourfe, we learn, that it is detigned for the final 
habitation of the righteous: For, after giving an imperfect de- 
{cription of the new earth, he fays, And J, Fohn, faw the holy 
city; the new Ferufalem, coming down from God out of heaven; 
prepared as a bride adorned for her hufband. by this new Je- 
rufalem is undoubiedly intended the redeemed of God from among 
mén; for, in verfe g, it is called, the bride, the Lamb’s wife; 
which undoubtedly reters to the church of God. This, John tetls 
us, he faw defcending from God out of heaven: he does not, “tis 
true, fay he faw it defcend upon the earth ; but as heaven, in the 
language of feripture, is faid to be above, and the earth beneath ; 
and as he had mentioned them both, and nothing elfe in the verfe 
immediately preceding. fo the natural conclufion, which the ex- 
preflion fuggefts appears to be this: That it defeended from heaven 
to the new earth, whichhe faw. It defcended out of heaven, and 
not from the upper to the lower celeftial region; and the natural 
conclufion is, it defcended to the earth, where it will ever remain ; 
for; favs the apoftle, J heard a great voice out of heaven, far- 
ing, Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they fhall be his people,and God himfeif 

fiall be’ with them, and be their God: which intimates, that 
God defcended to dwell forever with his chofen, on the new earth, 
which he had prepared for them. As this is amimportant idea, 
and one which has been principally in view in the toregoing dif- 
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cuthon. we thall endeavour to clucidate it ftill further from dé. 
clarations of fcripture : and, 

i. ‘The fcene of the general judgment is conformable to fuch an 
nlea: according to the reprefentations + fcripture, that folemn 
fcene will be fome where ne2r ‘ins earth: f e Saviour will defcend 
from heaven in vwiisbie , furrounded with bis attendant an- 
gels; and when he thall have appr yached within a certain dif- 
tance, the inhabiants of dns earth will, we are told, be caught 
np into the air to meet their jodge; and there the folemn fcene 
will be trardaéted. Where the Seyioar will then retire with his 
chofen, we are mot particularity informed; he will come from hea- 
ven, the upper celeftial region, to near this earth ; but we are not 
told that he will ever return from the place from whence he de- 
fcended. May we not hence infer, that he defigns to refide on this 
card at the head of his chofen for ever and ever? 

The new earth is reprefented as defigned for the reception of 
hols v , beinrzs. Peter tells us, that after the diffolution of the prefenr 
carth, we, according to his promife, look for a new earth, in which 
dwelleth rivh ritcoufness. 2 2 Peter ii. 13. And how can righteouf- 
nets dwell t there unlefs it is the refidence of righteous beings ?—~ 
And if righteous beings are to dwell there, who is it more pro- 
bable they “will be than the redeemed from among mankind? A 
fini lar reprefentation we find given by Paul, Rom. viii. 19—21. 
where he is evidently {peaking of the natural world, to which, 
by perfonification, he attributes feeling and choice. This natural 
world, he tells as, was Subjected to vanity, put into the hands of 
finful beings, and left to be improved by them in the gratification 
of finful defires, not willingly, not for its own fault, but for the 
fault of mau, on whofe acconont the ground was curfed: but, he 
adds, it was fubjected in hope, and waits with earne/? expeAation 
Jor the manifefiation of the fons of God: which implies a prof- 
pect of deliverance from its fubjection to vanity ; and, he fays pofi- 
tively, that 68 all be delivered from the bandage of corruption 
into ‘the glo Or1oUus liberty of the children of God: it fhall not al- 
ways be ufed in fubferviency to finful defires, but fhall be delivered 
from their bondage, and be fubjected to the children of God only. 
[f it fhould be fuppofed that this deliverance of the natural world 
from its bondage to vanity, has reference to the millennium, it 
may be obferved, that the apoftle, verfe 23, fpeaks of chriftians 
as groaning with the natural workd for this deliverance, and con- 
nects there with the redemption of the body; which evidently fixes 
the time of this deliverance to be at the general refurrection, or the 
day of ju dgment ; and therefore clearly i intimates, that after that 
day this world is to be inhabited by holy beings, or the children of 
God only. 
Perhaps i it may be thought, that the apoftle’s words, 2 Pet. im. 
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9. But the heavens and earth, which are now by the fame word, 
are kept in flore, referved unto fire againft the day of judgment, 
and perdition of ungodly men, prefent an idea inconfiftent with 
what has been advanced ; but, upon a critical examination, this 
text appears to convey no other idea than this, thatthe time when 
this world will be deftroyed, is at the day of judgment, when un- 
godly men will be deftroyed alfo. ‘The apottle is anfwering the 
Cid ch daclionets. who deny the coming of a Saviour, and the 
confequentdeftruction of his enemies ; and he leads them to confi- 
der the frame or confticution of this world, which, he fays, is fuch 
as expofes it to diffolution by fire; and he would teach them not 
to expect the coming of the Saviour, and the perdition of ungodly 
men, till the general conflagration. 

But, that this world is not the place in which finners will be 
finally deftroyed, will be clear, from attending to what is {aid of it 
in feripture: Our Saviour fays, that the finally impenitent fhall 
be caft into everlafing fire prepared for the devil and his angels; 
which feems to intimate, that it was prepared foon after, if not 
previous to the fall of the angels. This place John often fpeaks of 
under the appellation of the Lottem/e/s pit; and he fpeaks of it a 
number of umes, as actually exifting previous to the deftruction of 
this world, which is evidently inconfiftent with the fuppofition, 
that it intends this earth after the general conflagration. We 
therefore conclude, that this world is intended for the final refi- 
dence of the faints, with whom the tabernacle, or the glory of 
God will ever refide. 

2. Taking into view the purification of the earth, and the change 
that will take place in our bodies, we may remark, that the em- 
ployment of mankind, in their fecond ftage of exiftence on this 
earth, will probably be very different from their employment in 
the prefent. As the earth, having been purified by fire, will ever 
after be incorruptible, fo we have reafon to fuppofe, that there 
will be no fuch thing as vegetation, fince vegetation is carried on 
by corruption only; ‘but that all will then be in full and undimi- 
nifhing pertection; and, as the bodies of the faints will be incor- 
ruptible alfo, fo they will probably never experience any thing like 
hunger, thirft, or any other pain, and perhaps will never hae 
wharit is to be fatigued. All thofe parts of their employment which 
re{pected the prefervation of their lives, will then be no more, and 
all they will have to do will be to ferve, glorify, and enjoy their 
God for ever. 

3. Taking into view the perpetuity of this earth, the end for 
which it perpetually exifts, and the apoftle’s declaration refpect- 
ing it, that it will need neither the light of the fun, nor of the moon, 
being lightened by the glory of Gol ; may we not be indulged in a 


conjecture, that this world will finally become a fixed +? ~ 
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92 On the new Heaven and new Earth. 
furrounced with the glory of God, that glory which has oftey 
been feeu by his children in the appearance of fire. and whick.agih 


, 
eave ht to a nation, fiying by mi cht from their oppofers, will for. 
ever ‘thine with unborrowed ravs? And is not fuch a conjecture 
t -r countenanced by the apoftle’s account, that, at the cong 


of the Saviour to ach he the heaven and the earth fled away, 


and no more ploce was found for thei where the y bisid long been? 
For, mzy we noc eafily conftrue this to intend a removal of this 
earth, from the place where it now is, to the ast of the fixed 
ftars? And, by an eafy tranfition to thofe ftars, which we now be. 
hoid iu the expanf arou ind us , may we not contider their beams 
NOt OTuV as M anife {tive of the glory of God, but the appearance 


of thar gl ry iu elt? And, that ‘thole bodies are hate habitations of 
angels, and the retidence of holy and glorified {pi irits °. How does 


this Sh aeitis and dig gnify our ideas of the vifible univerie! And 


under the impreffi on of thefe ideas, with what reverential ‘eelings 


fhall we behold thofe ftars which are conftantly fhining in Our 

firmament, beholding in them vifibly the prefence and glory of 

chat beii inz, whofe prefence fils immentity, and whofe ; glory Js un- 
oe 6 um 


WwW e fhall now attend to the other branch of the queftion. What 
are we to underftand by the new heaven? The term heaven, | in 
the facred writings, has feveral acceptations. It fometimes figni- 
hes the air or atmosphere ; hence we read of the fowis of heaven, 
the clouds of heaven, &c. Sometimes it fignities the vilible firma, 
ment; i this fenfe we read of the flars of heaven: And, when 
the :eaven of heavens is Spoken of, it feems to convey an idea 
diftinét from either of the former, and is, probably, what Paul (2 
C or. xii, 2.) intends by the third heaven : Thistermis alfo, perhaps, 
fometimes ufed figuratively for the church, which fenfe, however, 
is very evidently excluded from the prefent i inquiry. In which of 
the other three fenfes it is here ufed feems doubtful: we thal, 
therefore, inquire what changes we may fuppofe will take placg 
in the atmofphere; the vifible ‘firmament, and the third heaven, at 
the general conflagration and renovation of this earth. 

1. There will undoubtedly be a great change in the atmofphere. 
The conflagration will not be confined to the body of the earth, 
but te ae ens will alfo be on fire; the atmofphere, being fo in- 
niely heated in every part, will probably be, what may properly 
re called «la burning o1 hery fluid; which will probably not only 
; rve to purify it, bat alfo, in a confiderable degree, change its nas 
ture. We ma y theretore expect, that the new earth will bei in- 
circled with a pure atmofphere, divefted of watery vapours, noxi- 
ous exhalatons, and fiery meteors ; that ftorms and tempefts will 
be no more known; but that it will for ever be perfectly pure an 
calm. Such achange as this may rationally be expeéted in conte- 
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uence of that change in the form and texture of the earth which 
a general conflagration will produce; and indeed we may expect 
fomething more, tor the glory of the Lord will be the light thereof, 
which glory will probably refide in the air, and give the atmofphere 
a glorious appearance of light or fhining; and if heaven is here 
ufed in this fenfe, we may fee what is intended by a new heaven. 

2. We may alfo expect a great change in the vilible frmament; 
no fun nor moon will ever more be feen, and the ftars will appear 
in a new order, in confequence of the earth’s being placed in a dif- 
ferent part of the univerfe from that in which it now is; and in 
confequence of the purification of the air, and perfeCtion of the 
organs of fight, thofe diftang worlds will probably appear more 
clearly in view, and perhaps many things now unknown will then 
be clearly feen. 

. What changes, or whether any will take plage in, the fu- 
per-celeftial region, I muft contefs is perfectly unknown to me; 
neither fhall } attempt to conjecture re(pecting it, fince I find no di- 
rect or pofitive evidence of any fuch change an the word of God. 

By the new heaven, therefore, | think we may rationally under- 
ftand the atmofphere, which furrounds this earth, and for the fol- 
towing reafons : 

I. The heaven is to be deftroyed by fire, as well as the earth; 
fee 2 Peter iii. 7, 12. Now, it feems very improbable, that the 
conflagration of this earth will extend to the third heavens, or even 
to the 1egion of the fixed ftars; and, therefore, when the heavens 
are faid tobe diffolved with fire, it is moft rational to underftand 
the term in its loweft fenfe, as refering to the atmofphere which 
furrounds this earth; and if this is the only heaven to be deftroyed, 
it is the only heaven to be renovated or made new. 

2. john informs us, Rev. xx, 11. that both heaven and earth 
fied away from the face of the Saviour coming to judginent; and to 
this he refers when {peaking of the new earth and new heaven, by 
faying, that the firft heaven aud the firft earth were paffed away. 
Now, it is fcarcely fuppofeable that the third heaven,-or the fixed 
ftars,fhould be removed from their places,to make way for the fcene 
of the general judgment; for the Saviour is to come from heaven 
to this earth, and, according to the reprefenations of feripture, that 
{olemn fcene is to be fome where near this earth, and therefore 
there may be a propriety in this earth, its atmofphere, and: appen- 
dages being removed, to make way for that auguft aflembly, and 
that folemn {cene: If, therefore, we are to safadiond the heaven 
that fled away, of the atmofphere, which furrounds this earth, we 
muft, of courte, underftand the new heaven in the fame fenfe. 

_3- There will be 2 real and fpecific change in the atmofphere which 

lurrounds this earth, as has been before obferved; whereas we catr 

persaps only expect an apparent change in the vifible — 
an 
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and have no pofitive evidence of even that in the fuper-celeftial re. 
gion. Now, itis moft rational to fuppofe, that the new heaven un- 
der confideration intends one that is rea//y, and not fimply ape 
parently different from the old or firft heaven, and therefore it is 
moft rational to underftand it, of a new atmofphere furrounding 
this earth, rather than of any thing elfe. 

More might be faid to elucidate and confirm the ideas which have 
been advanced ; but perhaps I have already exceeded the bounds of 
propriety, confidering it as defigned for a place in the ae 
Magazine. ; 





ON THE PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS, 


Mr. EpirTor, 


N No. vi. of your Magazine, I find an attempt to fup- 
port the Calvinian doétrine of the faints prefeverance, 
‘The author has produced a number of fcripture texts, 
which he thinks are full in point; and, fer illuftration, has 
commented upon them. His obfervations, it muft be 
owned, appear plaufible—and, perhaps, had he written 
on the other fide of the queftion, we might have given 
him credit for the fame appearance of conclufive arguing. 
No doétrine can be confidered as fully eftablifhed until 
the arguments for and againft it are brought into view, and 
fairly compared—according to this remark, the author has 
not eftablifhed his own principle in oppofition to thofe who 
may differ from him; for he has taken but very little notice 
of any thing that ever was advanced againft his fentiment. 
What I have in view is to follow his example, and bri 
forward feveral paflages of facred writ, which have a dif- 
ferent afpect from thofe which he has adduced, and leave 
it to fome gentleman of candour and good fenfe, to weigh 
the quantum of evidence, in the balance of {cripture and 
found reafon, that others may be affifted in forming their 
opinion on the doétrine. 
The firft text which I fhall mention is Ezek. xviii. 24 
«¢ But when the righteous turneth away from his righteouf- 
nefs, and committeth iniquity, and doth according to all the — 
abominations that the wicked man doth, fhall he live? 


All his righteoufnefs which he hath done fhall not be men- 
tioned: 
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tioned: In his trefpafs, that he hath trefpaffed, and in his fin 
that he hath finned, in them fhall he die.” The fame thing 
for fubftance is aflerted in the 26th verfe; and, if poffible, 
till more ftrongly in the 33d chapter, to which I refer the 
reader. Had one,on the other fide of the queftion, endeae 
voured to give his opinion in the plaineft manner, could he 
have found words more to his purpofe? Here we find 
two characters contrafted. By the righteous man, we muft 
underftand one who is regenerated; and for a feafon at 
leaft, is in the ftrait and narrow path, which leadeth to life 
eternal. For, on condition that he perfevere in his pre/ent 
courfe, he fhall not fee death. But this is not true of the 
good man, any more than of the wicked, with refpect to 
temporal death. It is here fuppofed that the righteous or 
gracious man, may turn from that righteoufnefs which leads 
to heaven, and purfue the contrary courfe, fo as to die 
eternally: For this is the death here fpoken of. Thefe 
paflages ate fo full to our purpofe, that it is needlefs to 
feek for any more in the Old Teftament. 

The firft we fhall take notice of in the other part of our 
Bibles, is the parable of the unclean fpirit, mentioned in 
Matt. xii. 43, and onward: ‘* When the unclean fpirit is 
gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places, feeking 
reft and findeth none. Then he faith I will return into my 
houfe, from whence I came out: and when he is come, he 
findeth it empty, fwept and garnifhed. Then goeth he 
and taketh with himfelf feven other fpirits more wicked 
than himfelf; and they enter in and dwell there. And the 
laft ftate of that man is worfe than the firft.” This para- 
ble cannot be confidered as referring folely, if at all, to 
the ftate of thofe whofe bodies were pofleffed with evil 
{pirits. Several inftances of which we have accounts of 
in our Saviour’s time. There could be no propriety in 
faying, that a body out of which the devil was caft, was, 
for that reafon, /wept and garnifoed. But this might be, 
figuratively applied to the foul, when made the fubject of 
the Holy Spirit’s renewing, cleanfing and fanétifying influ- 
ences. Thefe are frequently fet forth by the expreffive 
metaphors of wafhing, cleanfing, purifying, and ornament- 
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ing. The unclean fpirit may be faid to go out of a fila} 
when the foul is renewed. His finfully unclean difpofitiog 
is corre@ted and cleanfed. Thus David prays, Create in mé 
a clean heart,O God, and renew aright {pirit within me 
purge me with hyffop, and | fhall be clean; wafh me, and] 
fhal! be whiter than fhow. Pfa. li. The ceremonial cleanf- 
ings were typical, not only of the fpiritual application of 
Chrift’s blood, whereby the foul is cleanfed from the guilé 
of fin, but alfo of the fanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit, which cleanfe it from the impurity of fin. Now, 
by this unctean fpirit’s returning, with feven other fpitity 
wotle than himfelf, and taking poffeffion of the houfé; 
which was fwept and garnifhed, are we not plainly ne 
that a foul once cleanfed by the purifying grace of God, 
may become more vicious, more full of finful impurity 
than before? The ftate into which he falls may bea 
ftate of aggravated fin and guilt, from which he may never 
be recovered. 

In the 18th of Matthew, our divine Lord pronounces 
a parable, in which is fet forth, a king calling his fervants 
to a reckoning, and to one forgiving a debt of ten thou- 
fand talents. But becaufe this fervarit difcovered a cruel 
difpofition towards a fellow-fervant, his Lord reverted 
the difcharge, and exacted the whole debt. Does not this 
plainly teach us, that when God forgives a finner, it 1s on 
the condition that he continue to live under the influence 
of chriftian principles, doing juftly, living righteoufly, as 
well as foberly and pioufly? That he may fo fall from his 
ftedfaftnefs in duty, as to bring himfelf under the carfé 
and condemnation of God’s law? 

In Luke ix. 62. our Saviour obferves, ‘ that no matt 
having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, 18 
fit for the kingdom of heaven.” Does not this intimate, 
not only that the man who has entered upon the profef- 
fion and practice of true religion, fhall obtain eternal life, 
on condition of his final perfeverance, but alfo, that ’ts 
poffible for him /o to lock back and apoftatize as to ren- 
der himfelf unfit for heaven, and finally to mifs of it?’ 

In John vit. 31. Jefus faid to thofe Jews which vas 
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ed on him, if ye continue in my words, then are ye my 
difciples indeed. Does not this condition plainly imply, 
shat chriftians may fo ceafe to cogtinue in Chrift’s word, 
as no longer to be his difciples? Or, that they are not 
Chrift’s difciples indeed, unlefs they continue to profefs and 
obey his word, or his religion, to the end of life, implying, 
that they may fall from grace, may. ceafe to be his dif- 
ciples, and come again under condemnation ? 

Is not the fame doétrine taught us under the metaphors 
of vine and branches, which our Saviour propofes in John 
xv. He here {peaks of branches being in him, the true 
vine; bat does not fuggeft that they differed from one 
another as to their nature, or as to their connection with 
the vine. They were a// in him, in one and the fame 
fenfe, but they differ greatly in their fruitfulnefs. The 
branch which is barren is taken away by the hufband- 
man, but the fruitful branch is purged, that it might be 
more fruitful. By this metaphor, our Saviour tells us, that 
he intends his difciples, and as being in him; and if they 
continue in him, he would continue in them, and by his 
grace in them, would make them fruitful. But zf they did 
not abide in him, €which hypothefis fuppofes it poffible 
that they would not fo abide) they fhould be caft forth, &c. 
Does not this plainly teach us, that fome who are in Chrift 
will abide in him, and grow up to life eternal; whilft 
others who are in him, in the fame fenfe, may fall away to 
their final ruin? Thefe branches would all do well, if they 
did but retain their union to him, and their fruitfulnefs; but 
it was poffible (notwithftanding any divine conftitution 
to the contrary) that they might be broken off, and perifh 
for ever. 

Does not our Saviour teach us the fame doétrine in 
fome of the following verfes? If ye keep my commandments, 
ye fhall abide in my love; intimating, that they might lofe 
the intereft which they then had in Chrift’s love; and a 
little forward, to the fame import, yé are my friends, if ye 
do whatfoever I command you. 

‘Much like this the apottle Paul fays to the faints at 
Colofie, if ye continue, in the faith, grounded and fettled, 
Yol. II. No. 2. C and 
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and be not moved away from the hope of the gofpel. Col, 
1. 23. Itis aflerted, that they were then in the faith; and 
fuppofed that they might continue, or might not continue 
in it; and that the confequence would be, accordingly » hap- 
py or unh = PPY- 

In 1 Tim. i. 19. he exhorts this gofpel minifter to hold 
faith and a sd confcience, which, he fays s, fome having 
nut away, concerning faith, have made thipwreck. Here he 
intimates, that fome “who had had that faith and good con- 
fcience, whith he recommends to Tinarhy. as | the fur and 
fubfiance of religion, had, neverthelefs, fallen away. Does 
not the apoftle intimate, that he himfelf was excited to 
great care and diligence in his chriftian and minifterial 
courte, through fear, left, after all, he fhould be a caf 
away? r Cor. 1. 27. 

We are told, that no murderer hath eternal life abiding 
in him, and that a place, very different from heaven, 1s 
provi ided for murderers and adulterers. How caa we then 
be lieve, that David was in a ftate of favour with God, and 
an heir of glory, notwithftanding his adultery and very ag- 
gravated murder, and whilft he juftified thefe fins by im- 
penitence ? € 

Are we tofuppofe that Solomon was one of God’s dear 
children, even when he had given up his heart to the guid- 
ance of ftrange wives, and was, by them, led into grofs 
tdolatry ? 

Shouid it be faid, that the covenant of grace infured to 
them, and to every other falling faint, faving repentance, 
to reftore them to the favour of God; would it not be 
giving up the do¢trine of the faints’ pr everance in the 
fenfe of this writer? becaufe it fuppofes, that until they 
were renewed again unto repentance; they remained ina 
fiate of condemnation, and never would have been reco- 
vered but by the fpecial grace of God. 

But it is neeclefs to call the reader’s attention to any more 
texts. I would only add, Does it not appear from the 
general voice of fcripture, that good men arte: shorted to 
care and dihi gence, as the only condition of their obtain- 
ing eternal life, and warned againtt apoftacy, as what would 
endan; ger their falvation? 
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The Fuftice of God in vifiting the Iniquities of the Fathers 
upon the Children. 


EHOVAH has exprefsly declared it, as a part of his 
character, that he will vifit the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children. He fays, in Exodus xx. 5. “ For I 
the Lord thy God am a jealous God, vifiting the imiquities of 
the fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration of them that hate me.” ‘his part of the divine cha- 
racter is a matter of ftumbling and offence to many. Some, 
who think they believe the bible, do really at heart con+ 
fider it cruel and unjuft for God to vifit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children—to punith them for the fins 
of their parents. And infidels, and thofe who wifh to.cavil 
at the fcriptures, are often crying out againft it as a moft 
abfurd, cruel, horrid fentiment; and urge this paflage as 
a weighty objection againft the truth and divinity of the 
facred fcriptures. And if vifiting the imiquities of the 
fathers upon the children were really inconfiftent with the 
principles of juftice, it would afford an infuperable objec- 
tion againft the truth of the bible, which expre{sly declares, 
that the Moft High does this. : 

It ispropofed, then, candidly to inquire whether * vifit- 
ing the iniquities of the fathers upon the children” is con- 
fiftent with the dictates of impartial juftice? And as the 
inquiry concerns the character of God, and the truth of the 
{criptures, it becomes highly important. : 

In purfuing this inquiry, it is neceflary, for the fake of 
clearnets and ciftinétion, to explain what is meant by the 
phrafe ‘¢ vifiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren.” It does not mean that parents’ iniquities, or finful 
exercifes of heart, are fo imputed or transferred to their 
children, that they do in fact become guilty of thefe fins 
of their parents. This is impeffible, for as the aétions 
of one perfon cannot be fo transferred to another as to be- 
come hts, fait is impoflible, that the iniquities of parents 
fhould be transferred to their children. ‘This then cannot 
be the meaning of the phrafe: But it means bringing evils, 
temporal 
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temporal or fpiritual, upon children in confequence of the 
fins of their parents. When God brings any calamity op 
judgment upon perfons in confequence of the wickednefg 
of their parents or anceftors, and as a token of his difplea- 
fure againft this; he then, in the fenfe of the {eripture, vifits 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children. ) 
This may be illuftrated by many piain facts recorded in 
the fcriptures, in which it is evident, that God did thus 
deal with mankind. A moft ftriking example of this we 
have in the ftory of Korah, Dathan, and At .m. In 
confequence of their impious and daring rebellion againg 
the Lord, and asa token of his righteous difpleafure agningt 
this, God caufed the earth to open her mouth, and fwallow 
them up, with their wives, their fons, and their little chile 
dren. And by thus deftroying the children of thefe rebels 
did God moft manifettly vifit upon them the iniquity of 
their fathers. Achan, who took of the accurfed thing at 
Jericho, is another inftance of this kind. His fons and 
daughters, by an exprefs command from God, were ftoned 
to death with him, in confequence of his fin. The chil- 
dren and infants, who were deftroyed when the old world 


was deluged, and when Sodom and Gomorrha were over- 


thrown by a ftorm of fire and brimftone, were vifited by 
God for the iniquities of their fathers. For they fuffered 
great evils, or judgments, on account of the exceeding wick- 
ednefs of their parents. God alfo was pleafed to permit 
Abfalom to run into fuch vicious courfes, as were deftruc- 
tive to his prefent and future happinefs, in confequence of 
the wickednefs of his father David in the matter of Uriah. 
To punith him for his iniquity in this affair, and as a token 
of the divine difpleafure againft it, God fays by his pro- 
phet, ‘* Behold I will raife up evil againit thee out of thine 
own houfe, and will take thy wives before thine eyes, and 
will give them unto thy neighbour, and he fhall lie with 
thy wives in the fight of this fun.” 

And this threatening God verified by fuffering Abfalom 
to rife up in a moft wicked and unnatural rebellion againft 
his father, to defile his wives before the fun, and in the 
fight of all Irael, and in this way to bring himfelf to 2 
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wretched, untimely end. Thus did God vifit upon him 
the iniquity of his father, as it was in confequence of this 
that he brought himfelf to ruin. 

And both by temporal and fpiritual judgments, God, 
in a very remarkable manner, appears to have been vifit- 
ing the iniquities of their fathers upon the: Jewifh nation, 
They were the murderers of the Lord of glory, and 
daringly imprecated his blood upon themfelves and pofte- 
rity, faying, ** His blood be on us, and on our children.” 
They alfo, with great bitternefs, rejected the gofpel, 
and perfecuted and deftroyed the followers of Chrift. 
From that time to the prefent day, therefore, the great 
body of that nation have been vifited with very uncom- 
mon judgments and calamities. Seon after this period 
their temple, city, and nation were deftroyed, with fuch 
cruelty and flaughter, as hardly to be paralleled in the 
hiftory of nations. Since. that time the remains of this 
wretched people have been fcattered up and down in al- 
moft every country upon earth. They have feldom inany 
country been allowed the common rights of fubjects; have 
often been butchered in multitudes; have been fold in 
throngs as flaves; and in moft nations have been cruelly 
opprefled, mjured, and trampled upon with impunity. 
In thefe various ways they feemed to have fuffered the 
peculiar vengeance of heaven. And during all this time, 
they, as a people, appear to have been under the moft 
awful {piritual judgments; to have been given up to a ju- 
dicial hardnefs of heart and blindnefs of mind. 

As the apoftle expreffes it, ‘* God hath given them the 
{pirit of flumber;, eyes, that fee not; and ears, that they 
fhould not hear unto this day.” And although they have 
been waiting for, and difappointed Of, their expected 
Mefias for almoft 1800 years, ftill, as a nation, they obfti- 
nately perfift in rejecting Chrift and his gofpel. And thus 
for nearly 1800 .years, God, both by temporal and fpi- 
itual judgments, has been vifiting upon this people the 
exceeding wickednefs of their fathers, in rejecting and 
crucifying the Lord of glory. 

But 
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But how can God’s dealings with mankind, in fuch in- 
ftances, be reconeiled with the principles of juftice ? 

In anfwering this queftion, it may be neceflary to ob- 
ferve, that mankind are all finners. As the apottle de- 
clares, ‘* all have finned; there is none righteous, no, not 
one; and the whole world has become guilty before God.” 
An . fi nce e all are hanert, they a aeterse the curfe or 


calamities of vr rede fife. as well as crtsalling defirtie: 
tion in the future world. Confequently God may, in itri@ 
juttice, bring upon any of mankind whatever temporal evils 
he fees fit, and may take away their lives at fuch a time, 
and in fuch a manner, as he judges moft wife. And if he 
brings thefe evils upon them without any reference to the 
condu& or iniquity of their parents, he does them no 
wrong. Of courfe, there can be no injuftice 1 in bringing 
fuch calamities upon any in confequence of the wickednefs 
of their parents. 

For inftance, the children of Korah, Dathan, Abiram, 
and the children which God deftroyed in Sodom, were all 
finners. They were alfo creatures, whofe lives were in the 
hand of God, to be difpofed of as hedfaw beft. He, there- 
fore, had a perfeé right to take their lives, when, and 
how he pleafed.' He would have had a juft right to caufe the 
earth to open her mouth and {wallow them up, or to de- 
ftroy them by a ftorg of fire and brimftone, although their 
fathers had been the beft of men. He had the fame right 
to take their lives in thefe ways, as by ficknefs—by the 
burning of houfes—falling of trees, or any other calamity. 
Confequently God did them no injuftice i in thus deftroy- 
ing them on account of the wickednefs of their parents, 
and as a token of the divine difpleafure againtt this. 

And this is always the cafe when children fuffer evils in 
confequence of the wickednefs of their parents. They them- 
felves are finners, and fo juftly deferve thefe, and far more 
than all thefe temporal fufferings, at the hand of God. 
They therefore fuffer no injuftice, when fuch calamities 
are broug ght upon them on account of the finful mifconduc 
of their parents. 
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Thefe confiderations render it manifeft, that it is per- 
fe&ly confiftent with the ftricteft rules of juftice, for God, 
in this fenfe, to vifit the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children. 

Nor is it at all lefs inconfiftent with the principles of 
juftice, that God, in confequence of the finfulnefs of pa- 
rents, fhould fuffer their pofterity to fall into fuch courfes 
of wickednefs, as will ruin them for time and eternity. God 
is under no obligation, in juftice, to any of mankind, to 
reftrain their finful inclinations, but may leave them to 
their own heart’s lufts, whenever he fees it wifeft and beft. 
For inftance, God might juftly have fuffered Abfalom to 
run into his wickednefs and rebellion, had David never 
been guilty of adultery and murder—confequently he had 
a perfect right, if he pleafed, to leave him to fall into thefe, 
in confequence of David’s heinous fin in the matter of 
Uriah; and as a punifhment to him for this wickednefs. 
For Abfalom’s rifing in rebellion againft his father, and 
in this way bringing himfelf to fuch a wretched and un- 
timely end, wasa very grievous affliction and punifhment 
to David. And as God might, in juftice, fuffer Abfalom 
to run into fin and ruin, on account of the wickednefs of 
his father, fo he may juftly deal with others when he fees 
beft, and thus viftt uponthem the iniquity of their fathers. 

And equally confiitent with impartial juftice is God’s 
treatment of the Jewifh nation, in vifiting upon them the 
iniquity of their fathers, both by temporal and fpiritual 
judgments. As they are finners in common with the hu- 
man race, they juftly deferve far more than they, or any 
others ever fuffer in this life. And God might, in juf- 
tice, have inflicted all the temporal evils upon them which 
they have ever fuffered, without any reference to any thing 
done by their anceftors. Certainly then he does them no 
injuftice, in bringing thefe upon them, on account of the 
great wickednefs of their forefathers: For, if God pu- 
nifhes them no more than they deferve, they cannot juftly 
complain that he treats them with injuftice, let what will 
be the immediate occafion of his infli@ing it upon them. 
Neither is there any thing unjuft in vifiting them with i 
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ritua! judgments in confequence of the impicty and wick. 
ednefs of their anceftors. None will ever cordialiy go to 
Chrift, and receive him as their Saviour, unlefs influenced 
by the Spirit of God. Chrift himfelf exprefsly teaches, 
that no man will go to him, unlefs drawn by the Father, 
All, therefore, who are left totheir own natural difj 
fition, will ever continue in impenitency and unbelief. But 
God ts under no obligat: on, in 'juttice, to renew the heart 
of a fingle individual of the human race, and bring them to 
repentance, but might juftly fuffer them to go on in fin if 
he faw fit: Of courfe, he miglit, with pertect juftice, have 
left the Jewifh nation to unbelief—to hardnefs of heart, 
and blindnefs of mind—had their anceftors never rejected 
anc crucified the Lord of glory. If fo, then certainly God 
is not unjuft in giving them up to thefe, in confejuence of 
the peculiar wickednefs of their fathers, and as a token of 
divine difpleafure againft this. It is manifett, therefore, 
from thefe confiderations, that God’s vifiting the iniqui- 
ties of the fathers upon the children, both by temporal 
and fpiritual judgments, is perfectly confiftent with the 
dictates of impartial juftice. It would feem, that no can- 
did, intelligent mind could deny it. And not only has God 
done this in former ages, and in the initances which have 
been pointed out, but he is continually doing it at pre. 
fent: for, it is a part. of his character, as revealed by 
himéelf, to vifit the iniquities of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren: and that he now does it, is evident from many 
facts which are daily taking place. Are not children now 
often, in the providence of God, fuffering peculiar evils and 
calamities in confequence of the vices and wickednefs of 
their parents? How many evils and troubles of this kind 
are brought upon the children of drunkards, thieves, and 
other vicious characters? And how many children of 
fuch appear to be given up, to follow the vices of their 
parents, to their utter ruin, both in the prefent and future 
world? And when God now vifits particular places with 
earthquakes, peftilences, 8c. the children which fuffer by 
them, are as really vifited for the wickednefs of their fa- 
thers, as were the children deftroyed by the deluge, or in 
the 
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the overthrow of Sodom. In thefe,and many other ways, 
is God now vifiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children. And his dealings with mankind in this refpedt, 
are not only perfectly juft, but are calculated to anfwer im- 
ortant and valuable ends. It ftrikingly manifefts his dif- 
pleafure againft impiety and wickednefs, as in the inftance 
of Achan, and of Korah, and his company. All that per- 
tained to them were deftroyed, as a token of -the divine 
difpleafure againft their wickednefs. God's vifiting the int- 
quities of the fathers upon the children, alfo affords ftrong 
motives to diffuade parents from vice and wickednefs, left 
it would be the means of ruining their beloved children: 
and who, that has the feelings of a parent, can think of 
going on in finful, vicious courfes, when it not only, ex- 
pofes himfelf, but his dear children to ruin, and tends to 
draw down upon them the judgments of heaven? This 
confideration muft have great weight with all parents who 
have any affection for the offspring of their own bodies, 
andare not callous toall parental feelings. ‘i 
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The Confiftency of God's Condu& with his Word. 





HE Confiftency of God’s “ vifiting the iniquities of 

the fathers upon the children,” with his declara- 

tion, that “ the fon fhall not bear the iniquity of his fa- 
ther.” 

In the preceding effay it has been attempted to fhew, 
that God’s, vifiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children, is confiftent with the dictates of impartial juftice. 
But there is another objection againft this fentiment in ad- 
dition to the injuftice of it, which is, that God hath de- 
clared, in Ezekiel xviii. 20. ** The fon fhall not bear the 
iniquity of the father.” This, itis urged by many, is di- 
rectly contradictory to the paffage in Exodus, which teaches, 
that God vifits the iniquities of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren—and at firft view it muft be confefled, that there is 
fome appearance of contradiétion. But it is prefumed, that 
upon acandid attention to the fcope and connection of this 
Vol. II. No. 2. b paflage 
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pafiag ge in Ezekiel, it will appear, that its real meaning is 
perte tly confiftent with the true fcriptural idea of * vifit- 
ing the iniquities of the fathers upon the children.” It is 
often the cafe in good authors, as well as in the fcriptures, 
that particular,detached fentences, confidered by themfelves, 
will appear contradictory, which, when confidered in their 
connection, will appear perfectly confiftent and harmoni- 
ous; and without fuch a candid attention to the {cope and 
defien of writers, we can never underftand their real 
meaning. 

To determine, whether there is any real inconfaftency 
between thele two paflages of facred writ, it will be necef- 
fary to know precifely what is meant by the declaration, 
‘¢ The fon fhall not bear the iniquity of the father.”— 
Can it mean, that no children fhall fuffer any evil con- 
fequences on account of the fins of their parents? This 
would contradict exprefs paflages of the word of God, as 
well as many plain matters of fact recorded in the {criptures, 
in which it is manifeft, that children did fuffer evils and ca- 
lamities in confequence of the wickednefs of their parents. 
Yea, it would be contrary to plain, undeniable facts, that 
are daily taking place before our eyes, in which we fee 
children aétually experiencing the evil effects of the fins 
cw mifconduct of their fathers. It is certain, therefore, 

hat this paflage cannot mean, that no evil fhall come upon 
children in confequence of their parents’ iniquity, as this 
would be directly contrary both to fcripture and fact.— 
Some other meaning muft be fought;—and by a proper 
attention to the fcupe and defign of the chapter, it is pre- 
fumed, we may eafily difcover its real import. Thefe 
words of the prop het Ezekiel, were delivered after the de- 
ftruction of Jerufalem, and the captivity of the Jewith 
nation, by Nebuch 1adnezzar, king of Baby lon. God had 
vifited this people with very fore and diftrefling calami- 
tics—had cftrove ed them with fword, peftilence, and fa- 
mine, and fent the remnant into saptivi ity. On thefe ac- 
counts it fecms, th it the houle of Ifrael impeached the 
juttice of God, and fuppofed they had wrongfully fuffered 
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for the fins of their fathers. It appears from the 18th 
chapter, that they charged God with injuftice. They faid 
his way was not equal, and their proverb was, “ the fa- 
thers have eaten four grapes, and the children’s teeth are fet 
on edge.” And, by this proverb it is evident they meant 
toimply, that they were unjuftly punifhed for the fins of 
their fathers ; otherwife it could give no occafion to fay, 
that the way of the Lord-was not equal. The principal 
defign of the chapter, therefore, was, to vindicate God’s 
dealings from the charge of injuftice, and to fhew, that 
his ways were juft and equal. With this end in view, God 
declares, from the 5th to the 10th verfe, “ If a man be 
juft, and do that which is lawful and right, &c. hath 
walked in my ftatutes, and hath kept my judgments, to 
deal truly, he is juft, and fhall furely live, faith the Lord 
God :” that is, he fhall be treated like a righteous, juft 
man, and fhall enjoy that life, and thofe bleffings which 
are promifed to fuch a character: But fays the Lord, * df 
this juft man fhall beget a fon, that is a robber, a fhedder 
of blood, &c. that walks in difobedience to my commands, 
fhall he then live? he fhall not live: he hath done all thefe 
abominations; he fhall furely die; his blood fhal! be upon 
him :” «implying, that he fhall fuffer that death or punith- 
ment, which is the juft wages of his fin. 

Now, lo, if he beget a fon that feeth all his father’s fins 
which he hath done, and confidereth and doth not fuch 
like, but fhall walk in God’s ftatutes, and keep his judg- 
ments,” then the Lord declares, ** He fhall not die for 
the iniquity of his father; he fhall furely live.” This pro- 
mife implies, that he fhall be treated like a righteous man, 
and fhall not fuffer any evil for his father’s iniquity, which 
he himfelf has not deferved. Now, the fubftance of what 
God here fays, by his prophet, is to vindicate his conduct 
from the charge of injuftice, and to fhew, that he will treat 
every one according to his own perfonal character, whether 
righteous or wicked, and will not infli@ undeferved fuffer- 
ings upon any, on account of the iniquity of his parents. 
He then continues his difcourfe, and declares, *¢ The foul 


that finneth, it fhall die;” that is, each one mult be an- 
{werable 
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fwerable for his own condu&, and he that lives in fin mu 
fuffer the confequence of his wickednefs. ‘“ The fon 
fhall not bear the iniquity of his-father, neither fhall the 
father bear the iniquity of the fon ;” that ts, the fon thall 
not fuffer any evil which he himfelf has not merited for 
the iniquity of his father; neither fhall the father thus fuf. 
fer for the iniquity of the fon. “ The righteoufnefs of the 
righteous fhall be upon him, and the wickednefs of the 
wicked fhall be upon 4im;” implying, that all, whether 
righteous or wicked, fhall reap the juft reward of their own 
conduct. This appears to be the plain, natural meaning 
of the paffage. ‘* The fon fhall bear the iniquity of his fa- 
ther,” when taken in connection with the {cope and defign 
of the chapter, which were to fhew, that God’s ways were 
equal and juft; and to do this, nothing more was neceflary 
than to fhew, that children do not, on account of their pa- 
rent’s iniquity, fuffer any evil unjuitly, or which they them- 
felves have not juftly merited, The connection and general 
defign of the chapter, point out this as the plain import of 
the paflage ; to underitand it in any other fenfe would be un- 
natural, and contrary to the general drift of the prophet’s 
difcourfe. But is the idea, that children fhall not fuffer 
any undeferved evil on account of their parent’s wickednefs, 
at all inconfitent with the fentiment, that God, in confe- 
quence of their father’s iniquities, may bring upon them 
calamities, which they, themfelves, as finners, do juftly de- 
ferve? Certainly not, for God’s bringing deferved evils 
upon children in confequence of their parents’ fins, is very 
far from making them fuffer unjuftly for the iniquities of 
their fathers. And as long as they fuffer no more than they 
themfelves deferve, they do not bear the iniquity of their 
fathers, buttheir own. Neither is God’s permitting perfons 
to fall into vice and wickednefs, in confequence of the fins 
of their parents, in the leatt inconfiftent with the idea, that 
the fon fhall not fuffer unjuftly for the iniquity of his fa- 
ther. For thofe, who are thus left to fall into finful courfes, 
will never fuffer any thing more than they in juftice de- 
ferve for their own fins, confequently will never bear any 


thing unjuft, for the fin of their fathers. Thus it is mani+ 
feft, 
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feft, that the true import of the paffage, * The fon fhall 


not bear the iniquity of the father,” is entirely confiftent 
with the declaration of God’s vifiting the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children. 

The obfervations which have been made upon this fub- 
ject may fhew, that this paflage in Ezekiel, affords no. 
proof or objection againft the doétrine of original fin or 
depravity, as fome have fuppofed. The true idea of ori- 
ginal depravity is, that in confequence of the tranfgreffion 
and depravity of the firft parents of the human race, their 
pofterity have derived from them a fimilar finful temper, 
and come into exiftence with difpofitions depraved and 
prone to fin. And on account of their own finful feelings 
and exercifes of heart, they become guilty, and are liable 
to the wrath and curfe of God. But they are not guilty, 
and will never be punifhed for any thing but their own 
perfonal fin. 

This, it is prefumed, is the true idea of original depra- 
vity—and the real import of the declaration, “ The fon 
fhall not bear the iniquity of the father,” as already ex- 
plained, is, that no one, for the wickednefs of his parents, 
fhall fuffer any evil, which he himfelf does not deferve. 
But is this any way contradictory to the idea, that, in con- 
fequence of Adam’s tranfgreffion, mankind fhould come 
into the world with a finful—corrupt difpofition, and then 
fuffer for their own fins, which originate from this? Cer- 
tainly not: for, if they fuffer no more than they deferve 
for their own fins, then certainly they are not punifhed for 
the fin of Adam, and fo do not bear the iniquity of their 
fathers—confequently this paflage is not at all inconfiftent 
with the doétrine of original depravity. Thofe, there- 
fore, who bring it as an objection, manifeft that they either 
have miftaken notions of the doctrine they are oppofing, 
or are ignorant of the real meaning of this pafiage. 
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THEOLOGICAL SKETCHES, No. VI. 
Concerning the proper Obje of Praife and Blame. 


RAISE is a common name for whatever is done or faid in 

commendation of any perfon or thing. Every expreffion of 
efteem, every expreffion of love, is an inttance of praife. The 
modes of expreffing love and efteem, vary according to the na- 
ture of their different objeéts. We expre(s our love of food by 
verbal affertion, by employing extraordinary means to procure it, 
but e!pecially by difcovering natural, {pontaneous figns of high gra- 
tification while we are eating. We exprefs our e/feem of a man, 
by ipe ‘aking in his favour, and by trufting our concerns in his 
hands. Our /ove to a man is expre effed, elpec ially by ae, his 
felicity, and by expreffing joy that it 1s procured. 

Blame is the contrary of praife: It isa common name fornia 
ever is faid or done in difpraife of any perfon or thing. Every 
expreffion. of cenfure or difefteem,—every expreffion of hatred or 
averfion, is an inftance of blame. T'he inodes of exprefling cen- 
fure and avertion, differ according to the nature of the different 
objects. We exprefs our averfion to fuch food,—fuch profpects, 
uch fociety, as ts dilagreeable, by verbal affertion, and by avoid- 
ing or refufing it;—our hatred of a perfon, by feeking his hurt, &e 

“Such, in general, is the oppofition between praife and blame, 
Tt muft, however, be confeffed, that the term blame is not, fo com- 
monly ufed as a name for our expre‘fions of diflike, averfion, con- 
tempt, difapprobation, &c. of inanimate things; of irrational na- 
ture; of the defects or deformities, either of the humam body or 
mere under{ftanding; as is the term ‘praite, as a name for our ex+ 
preffions of love, approbation, efteem, admiration, &c. of the 
fame kinds of objeéts. Yet, fince the term praife is thus applied 
and {ince the term blame univerfally excites an idea oppotite to 
that excited by the terry praife: I {hall venture to apply it in the 
fame extenfive manner. 

We may both praife and blame, either by words or aGtions, or 
by both. When we pronounce any perfon or thing lovely, ami 

able, agreeable, refpectable, ufeful, delightful, &c. we ‘praife: 
By terming it hateful, abominable, perverte, finful, hurtiul, &c. we 
blame. When by our ations we cherifh, encourage, cultivate, 
reward, we praife: and we blame when we obftruct, difcounte- 
nance, deftroy, or otherwife punith. 

By rewarding, we practically fay, the objeé is a proper object of 
praife, or that he is worthy of praife. By punifhing, we fay, he 
is a proper object of difpraife, difefteem, of blame. 

The terms praife-worthy, and b/ame- -worthy, are ufed to ex- 
preis an opmion, that the obje& is worthy or fit to be praifed or 
blamed. The terms finful, hateful, wicked, criminal, and the 
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like, feem to be of the fame fignification with blame-worthy; 
and virtuous, lovely, good, holy, &c. feem to fignify the time 
with praife-worthy. Some of thefe, however, are ufed with re- 
fpect to particular objects, exclufively. 

From thefe remarks, if they be juit, it is plain, that the terms 
praife, blame, praife-worthy, and blame-worthy, are not ex- 
preflive of any property or quality in the object. They indeed 
imply, that there is fomething which occafions the ufe of them, 
fome quality or action of the objeét ; but the two firft are no more 
than common names for fome expreffions refpeCting the object, 
andthe two laft are expreflive of the propriety of fuch expreffions. 
They do not fpecify any particular thing in the object, on account 
of which he is either praife-worthy or the contrarv, though they 
imply that there is fome fuch thing in reality. 

The abftraét terms praife-worthine/s, and blame-worthine/s, 
are common or general names of thofe feveral particulars, on ac- 
count of which the fubject is faid to be worthy of praife or blame. 
Sin, wickedne/s, vice, holine/s, virtue, worth, &c. are of the 
fame kind. | learn nothing from your affertion, that Z/omas is 
the fubject of fin, except that there is in him fomething, I know 
not what, on account of which he is worthy of blame.. I believe 
he is of fome certain character, or that he has done fome certain 
act for which you pronounce him to be a fubject of fin ; but whe- 
ther he be covetous or malicious; whether he has murdered, or 
ftolen, I do not learn. Prai/e-worthine/s is that, whatever it be, 
on account of which the perfon is praife-worthy. But we have 
ftill to inquire,in what does the worthinefs of praife or blame con- 
iift, or in what is it found ? 

The worthinefs here inquired afier, is peculiar to an intelligent 
being ; but is found, neither in any bodily quality, nor in any 
{tate of his underftanding. It is confined to what has been com- 
monly denominated vo/untary. Under this denomination may 
be enumerated thofe acts, both of body and mind, which are dic- 
tated by volition; volition itfelf, and thoie original difpofitions from 
which volition proceeds. In which of thefe claffes is worthinefs 
of praife or blame to be found? In fuch bodily actions, and men- 
tal operations as are dictated by volition? In thofe volitions which 
dictate them? In the general difpofitions from which the volitions 
proceed? Or, in 1ome two, or all of them? 

Some confiderations, which will now be mentioned, feem to 
render it probable, that we are worthy of praife or of blame, not 
on account of any external actions, nor on account of any of thofe 
particular volitions with which they are immediatly connected; 
if thefe are contidered as unconneéted with antecedent, general 
difpofitions ; but merely on account of thofe general difpofitions 
themfelves from which particular volitions arife. 
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External actions, and verbal expreffions, are, no donbt, eviden. 
tial, in certain circumttances, of certain general difpofitions, which 
are either virtuous or vicious, They are the natural fruit of 
fuch difpofitions ; and exhibit their nature juft as the fruit of a 
tree manifefts.the nature of that tree. 

Thefe are, indeed, the only evidences we have of the general 
difpofition. For this reafon it is, that we neither praife or blame, 
except in the view of fome vitible exprefion ot character, and 
that we always do one or the other, whenever we difcover fuch 
expreffions as are decifive in this refpect. 

rf. The firft contideration which I thall mention in favour of 
this hypothetis, is, that candid judges never decide that any perfon 
is guilty of a crime, which is malum in fe, until they have found 
that the ation proceeded from an evil difpofition, One is arrai 
for murder —lIt is proved that he killed the man. ‘This is not fuf- 
ficient to prove hima murderer. It muft be further proved, that 
the external action, by means of which the man was killed, was 
voluntary: this is proved ; but ftill there wants evidence that the 
delinquent is a murderer. Perhaps he did the killing in his own 
defence, and in ajaftifiable manner. Betore he can be condemn- 
ed, the volition muft be proved to have arifen from prepenfe ma- 
lice. As foon as this appears, the caufe is decided. Nor is this 
mode of judging built upon any nice fubtilties of law : It is didtat- 
ed by the common fenfe of mankind. Juries, as well as judges 
proceed on the fame principles: and even children, almoft with- 
out reafoning, adopt the fame fyftem. One child hurts another, 
he himfelf, his prarents, and even the fufferer, confider him as 
blamelefs, if he makes it appear that, inftead of the damage, he 
meant to do good. His little brother fell into the fire; in hatftily 
taking him out, he was fo unfortunate as to diflocate or break an 
arm. This is proved; but it is alfo proved, that whatever he did 
of defign, was diGtated by love to his brother. Will any one 
blame this child? A furgeon deprives a man of one of his limbs, 
and does it of defign. In doing it, he gives the patient much pain; 
but if he prove, that without this operation, the patient muft have 
loft his life, who will blame the furgeon? or, rather, who will 
not praife him? We might go on to remark this opinion of man- 
kind m an infinity of cafes ; but we can never had, even one fo- 
litary inftance of the contrary. This opinion feems to be involved 
in an o1 iginal fentiment of the human mind, ~ he who advan- 
ces it ipeak sno other than the language of natu 

2. Whatever may take place in a moral mand or be done by 
him confittently with his being, and remaining perfect tiy holy, is 
not fintul; and nothing iS holy which nay take place in, or may 
be done by one who is perfectly finful, contiftently with his re- 
maining to. Holinets and fin are fo oppofite as to be deitructive 
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of each other. He who is perfectly holy, can, at the fame times 
have in him nothing that is finful, nor can he do‘ any thing fin- 
ful. Thereis a oe Sere inconfiftency in fuppofing him to be at 
once perfectly holy, and yet, in fome degree, fintul. And, on the 
other hand, he who is totally finful, cahnot be, in any meature, 
holy. Holinefs and fin, taking place in perfection, completely 
exclude each other. One confequence from the above propofi- 
tions, and which is of confiderablé importance in our prefent in- 

uiry, is, that nothing is either finful or holy which is not incon- 

{iftent with either perfeé holinels or perfect finfulnefs. If it be 
not inconfiftent with either, it may take place with either; and 
what may take place with either, is, itfelf, neither finful nor holy, 
We may therefore conclude, that neither virtue nor vice is to be 
found in any quality, difpofition, appetite, choice, volition, or exter- 
nal aétion, which may exift inditferently, either in a perfon per- 
fectly holy, or it one perfectly finful. Let us then apply this 
maxim to the following inftances. | 

Firft. Bodily a€tions. As any one of all thefe may be perform- 
ed to anfwer the purpofes either of virtue or vice indifferently, 
fo they are confiftent with both, and incontiftent with neither. 
No man efteems it either an inftance of fin or holinefs for one to 
ling well, or not to fing at all. The reafon is, that both the good 
and the bad man may {ing well, or both may want both voice and 
fkill to fing at all. 

Bodily actions are mere motions of fome part, or of the whole 
body. Now, may not any one of thefe motions take place in either 
a good or bad man, without his undergoing any moral change, or 
being at all the more or lefs holy or finful on this account? ‘There. 
is, probably, no one of them which might not, on fome occafions, 
be even diétated by a fpirit of holinefs, and, on fome others, by @ 
lintul difpofition. But as there cannot be a doubt refpeQing mere 
bodily motion, let us confider them in conneétion with their im- 
mediate ettects. 

_ By a bodily motion the proper officer performs the aét of kil- 
ling, upon the man who has before pertormed the fame aé& on 
his innocent neighbour. In this cafe, the bodily motion may be 
the fame in both inftances. In both inftanges, the death of a man 
is the immediate confequence. In the nature of things, the one 
may be perfectly holy, aud the other perfeétly finful. Here then 
the fame action, and the fame immediate confequence, are found 
connected, in one inftance, with perfect holinefs, and, in another, 
with perfect finfulnefs. There is, therefore, in neither of them, 
feparately taken, nor in both taken together, either holinefs or fin. 

So the actual repetition of certain words or fentences, fuch, for 
example, as thofe which compofe the Lord’s prayer, or thofe 
which compofe the moft blafphemous fpeech, is inconfiftent niti« 
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ther with holinefs nor fin. That both may be repeated by a bad 
man; and thatthe Lord’s prayer may be repeated by the good 
man. will be doubted by nobody ; and it is eafy to fee that a ood 
man may, in teltitying azain{t the criminal, literally re peat his blaf- 
“nous exprefiions. All this may be done by both, without vio. 
seem their ch aéters. Ditterent circumstances may, indeed, ren 
der it inconfiftent with the characters of thefe men to perform cers 
tam external actions; but ftill, fice, in other circumftances, thefe 
actions are not inconfiitent, we may conclude, that the inconfift- 
ency does not arite from the nature of the actions themlelves, but 
from fomethi:y elfe. Neither holinefs nor fin are, therefore, 
to be found in external actions, nor in their effects, nor mn both 


united, 
mete s If nothing which 1s coniiftent with both virtue and 
vice be, icelf, either virtuous or vitious, it will follow, that no vo- 


lition, i immediate object of which is fome bodily action, is ei- 
ther virtuous or vicious. A man may will even to kill another, 
contiftentiy with either periect holinets or perfect finfulnefs ; and 
he may, with the fame contiltency, will to repeat both the Lord’s 
praver and the moft blatpliemous fpcech. Yet diferent circum 
ftances might oceafion an inconfiftency. On tome oecafions 
none but a wicked man would either kil another or repeat an ex- 
prefiion of blat iphemy. 

What has already been faid feems to exhibit fufficient evidence, 
that there is neither virwue nor vice im either external actions, or 
ia thofe particular volitions by which they are excited. But we 
will not ditmifs this negative part of the dubject here. ‘The gene- 
ratureta, by which we are taught noc to took tor virtee nor for 
vice in external actions, nor in thofe particular voliaons which ex- 
cite them, wall yield us (ull further ailiftance, if, 

‘Liirdly. We apply. # to the choices we make of fubordinate 
ends. Weehcote tome tings becaufe they are, in themfelves, 
azreeable to iome taite, appetite, or difpofiuon, without any fur- 
ther relerence. ‘Lhefe we term ualzimate ends, becauile they ter- 
minate our puriatt in this direction. We choote other things; 
not becaule they are themfe cives agreeable, burt becaut e they ap- 
pear to us tuited to apiwer fome further purpofe. ‘Tinefe we call 
fubordinate - becaufe they fubierve thoie others which we 
call ultzmate. 1, wheo hungry, feek food, becaufe I love it, and 
expect pleafure trom ic when it fhail be obtained. In this. cafe, 
food winy ulainate end; bai if Lb teek it, not tor my own ule, but 
for te ule of anoiner, who, | expect, will take pleafure:in it, 
and in whule pcwiure bake snmediate delight, d ieek it as a /ub- 

Cit; Mus ubuidinuied io tie picature which | expect it 
Wit excite ta dun who ihail cat it; ami, in this cafe, his pleafure 
laady Mitigate Cady Uo ody tae dae Geng | ices in this purfuit: 
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So,*if I feek money to purchafe a farm, to raife my food, the 
money and the farm are both of them iubordinase ends. Both 
are {ubordinate to the-food, and the money is alio fubordinate to 
the farm; and fo is an end, not merely /udordinate, but fubordi- 
nate in the fecond degree. It is /ubcrdinaie to a /ubordinate end, 
as well as to that which is w/tzmate: In this light it may he feen, 
that there may be a great many ends fubordinate to that which is 
final or u /timate, holding different ranks or degrees ot tubordina- 
tion. There may alfo be feveral ends febo rdinate to one and the 
fame ultimate end, which may hold the fame rank, or be of the 
fame degree. | may endeavour to procure an horfe, a faddle, and 
a bridle, as fo many different ends tubordinate in the fame degree, 


' to my riding - which, becaufe it is in iieit pieating, 1s fought for 


its own fake, ‘This will ferve to limit my meaning when I fay, 
that the choice of an end, merely fub: wrdinate, is peither virtuous 
nor vicious. 

That this affertion is true, will, I hope, be evident upon confi. 
dering that there is no one fubordinate end which may not be 
applied to the ultimate purpofes either of a holy or an unholy 
heart. A good man, or a bad, may choofe to make it appear, 
that he is a friend to God: the firft, becaufe he is defirous of that 
general good which he hopes may be brought about in this way, 
and which is pleating to him: the fecond, becaufe he hopes to 
ingratiate himfelt with God, and to fecure to himfelf thofe divine in- 
terpofitions which {hall be friendly to his further bafe purfuits; or, 
without looking fo far, he may do it in order to fecure the favour 
of men. | believe, that no inftance can be adduced in which both 
a virtuous and vicious man may not choofe the fame fubordinate 
end; but, if this belief be well founded, it follows, that the choice 
ot a fubordinate end can be neither virtuous nor vicious. —Once 
more, 

Fourthly, Many of our original propenfities, taftes, appetites, 
difpotitions, or however elfe we may choofe to denominate them, 
are compatible with both virtue and vice in their higheft ftate of 
perfection, as they take place in creatures. All the bodily appe- 
tites are of this defcription. A tafte for any particular fort of food, 
fruit, drink, founds, imeils, profpects ;—for natural beauty, in, its 
various kinds, or its contrary ;—for the fublime, or its contrary ;-—~ 
in fhort, all the pleaiures we feel in bodily fenfations, and alfo, 
thofe difpotitions, appetites, or taltes, which are fuited to be grati- 
fied or difpleated in thofe fenfations, are compatible both with 
virtue and vice. Of the fame character are our propenfiies to 
difcover truth for the fake of feeing it, and our tafte for the con- 
clufiveneis of an argument. Theie laft are not bodily appetites, 
yet they, as weil as the bodily appetites, are common both to the 
dinner and the faint. If 
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If the foregoing conclufions are juft, none of the natural oF 
bodily appetites ; no choice of fubordinate ends; no particular vo- 
litions, exciting external aétion to obtain thofe ends; nor any of 
thofe external actions themfelves, are of the nature either of vir- 
tue or vice; and we may add to thefe, all the mental propenfities 
toward fenfible objeéts—toward natural beauty—toward fublimi- 
ty, and toward the beauty of demonftration. We may not, 
however, infer from this, that we are neither virtuous nor vicious 
in the indulgence and regulation of thofe appetites—in the choice 
of thofe ends—-in the volitions, fo to aét as to obtain them—nor 
in thofe external actions themfelves. Iam fo far from believing 
thus, that I believe we never eat or drink but we either do it for 
the glory of God, or elfe in a finful manner, All thefe are em- 
ployed by us, either in the indulgence of a virtuous or vicious 
heart: But then, our virtue and vice do not confift in them. We 
were previoufly virtuous or vicious, otherwife we fhould not em- 
ploy thefe means for either the purpofes of virtue or vice, 

Virtue and vice, notconfifting in any fubordinate exercife, choice, 
or affection, are to be fought for in the original propentities of the 
miind. An heart which takes pleafure in the happinefs of others, 
for its own fake; which takes pleafure in the happinefs of every 
individual being, fo far as fuch happinefs is contiftent with the 
higheft general happinefs, and is averfe to every degree and fpe- 
cies of pain, in whatever individual it exifts, unlefs fuch pain be 
needful in order to the greater perfection of fome general good ; 
fuch an heart, isa good heart, and poffeffes virtue or praife-wor- 
thinefs: an oppofite one is an evil heart, is vicious and blame- 
worthy. 

Tam aware it will be faid, that in thofe original propenfities 
we are paffive ;—that we are not voluntary in them, and that, 
on this account, we are neither praife-worthy nor blame-worthy 
for them. Something very like this has always been objected to 
the Calviniftic doGrine, that God either immediately produces fin- 
ful exercifes in men, or, at leaft, infures their taking place by a 
general and effeCtual arrangement of fecondary caufes. This doc- 
trine has ever been oppofed, becaufe, as it is faid, it removes all 
praife and blame-worthinefs from the creature. Some have faid, 
that if this doétrine be true, men are not agents—that they are 
mere paffive machines. Here the friends of the doétrine have 
thought themfelves obliged to prove that men are agents, and to 
conftefs that if they were not they would never he to blame. 

I freely acknowledge, that thofe original propenfities are the ef- 
fect of the fame operation by which we were brought into exift- 
ence; and, of courfe, their being is fo far from depending on our 
particular volitions, that generally our volitions depend as entirely 
on fome one or more of them, as any natural effect depends on its 
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patural caufe ;—as the ftream depends on its fountain ;—as the 
fruit depends on the quality of the tree on which it grows ;—or, 
as the tree itfelf one on the feed which produced it. Nor am I 
alone in this acknowledgment: For whatever fubtilties philofo- 
pliers may invent in their ftudies, and although they may ingeni- 
oufly give them fuch plaufibiliry on paper as to delude others, 
and even themfelves, into a belief, that the human will 1s vefted 
with fome {uch arbitrary power as is paramount to all our origi- 
nal propenfities ; yet they can put thew finger on no inftance in 
which this power has ever been exercifed, except in the eum. 
one of choof/ing one of two equal éggs; and even in this, accord- 
ing fo their own conceffion, there is no one, no, not even the 
yery weakeft of all the propentities oppofed to this boafted fove- 
reignty of the will: And every time they take an apple from the 
tree, 2 grape from the vine, or a rofe from the buth, thofe pro- 
penfities exhibit palpable evidence of their fuperiority over the will, 
and that they direct its operations. And if fo, the volition itfelf, 
though an action of the mind, is no more under the fovereign in- 
fluence of the will than are thofe original propenfities. Why 
then fhould a man be fubjeé& to ails or blame on account of 
his volitions, rather than on account of thofe propenfities from 
which his volitions proceed? 

That perfons are praife-worthy or blame-worthy, on fome ac- 
count or other, is a fact to which the common fenfe of man- 
kind univerfally affents. But in what attripute, quality, appen- 
dage, or action of the man, does this common fenfe place them? 
Virtue and vice, it fays, are not to be found in bodily ation, nor 
in bodily actiop as connected with its effeét, nor in fuch volitions 
as immediately occafion thofe aétions, nor in the choice of fubor- 
dinate ends, or means; nor yet in /ome of the original propentfities. 
No place feems then to be left for virtue and vice, except in the re- 
maining propenfities; and here common fenfe intimates they are 
to be found ; in that, while fhe always eftimates the morality of 
the action from the propentity whence it flows, fhe never efti- 
mates the morality of the propenfity from the ations it produces. 
The action ferves as an evidence of the tendency of the propenfity, 
but not of its moral nature. “Let it be known, for example, that’ 
2 perfon, through a truly benevolent defign, has, by miftake, ated 
in avery hurtful manner ; he will be regarded as a proper objec of 
praife; but if through miftake, his malicious difpotition has vent 
itfelf in fome ufeful a€t, he is, neverthelefs, blamed, and not thought 
worthy of praife. Common fenfe praifes or blames a man on ac- 
count of his difpofition in ating, even when the action, through 
miftake, counteracts the difpofition. 

If we may reafon, on this fubjet, from analogy, we may, per- 


haps, derive fome light irom the common conduét of mankind ar 
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ward the inanimate and brute creation. When we fee a yo 
brier in a fituation where, if fuffered to remain, it may offend us, 
we pluck it up even before it has injured us: We deitroy the 
young ferpent, the young wolfe, the young panther, and: the 
dog that has gone mad, even before they have injured any one, 
Why? Plainly, becaufe it is in their nature to hurt, and becaufe, 
with the firft opportunity they will offend. Nor do we limit the 
operations of this principle to thefe objects. We apply themto 
our fellow men. Who that believes Judas is a traitor will not 
withhold his confidence from him, even before he has fuffered b 
his treachery? Though the than who, by repeated thefts, has 
convinced you, that he has a ftrong propenfity to fteal, has never 
ftolen from you, yet you will not truft him alone where your un- 
told gold is depofited. You will not truft your affairs m the hands 
of a tharper, though he has never played his art upon you. You 
will treat thefe feveral perfons as you would not treat a good man, 
or even an entire ftranger. They, each of them, futter an in- 
convenienee from your conduct, to which you do not fubjecta 
{tranger. This inconvenience is, in fact, a degree of punith- 
ment, which thefe perfons futfer from your hand, not becaufe they 
have injured you, tor they have not; not becaufe they have injur- 
ed others, for they have been punithed, fuppofe in an examplary 
manner, as often as they have indulged their vicious propentity.— 
For what then do you punith them? Is it not for the very pro- 
penfity itfelf? 

It is true, that no punifhment is tolerated by true benevolence 
until the propenfity to injure is difcovered ; and it is as true, with 
refpect to fhort-fighted man, that he cannot difcover the propen- 
fities of others except by their overt acts. On this account, fociety 
never punifhes but in confequence of fuch acts; but were it cer- 
tainly known te fociety, that the ftrongeft of all the propentfities 
of A, is that to hurt and murder his fellow men; and that this pro- 
pentity cannot be effectually counteracted but by depriving him of 
life, who would not fay it is better to execute him, before he has 
committed the murder, than to delay the execution till he hall 
have perpetrated the facts? We find that, in cafes of great emer- 
gency, the voice of fociety dooms to death even innocent perfons, 
merely becaufe they may {pread the peftilence. In this cafe, there 
is no more than an high degree of probable evidence, that they may, 
undefignedly, prove hurtful. Would fociety, then, hefitate to pro- 
nounce the fentence of death on the man who, they know, if he 
were fuftered to live, would fpread murder around him ? 

Uhere is a very tenfible propriety in that maxim of the divine 
law, “an eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth.” It feems alfo 
fuitable, that the offending perfon fhould be punifhed rather than 
the whole fociety to which he belongs; and that the offending 
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part fhould fuffer rather than any other part. ‘There is a degree 
of refemblance between this and the law of retaliation. Upon this 
fentiment feems to have been founded the practice of cutting out 
the tongue of the blafphemer, cutting off the right hand of the 
child who ftrikes his parent, and tearing out the heart of the traitor. 
If we may fuppofe God to view the fubjeét in the fame light, and 
toact accordingly, we might infer, from the direction of the pu- 
niihment, which is the offending part. Reafoning in this way we 
{hould conclude, that we are fintul in our propentities, becaute, in 
them alone can we be punithed. 

It is under the direction of our propenfities that we will and a&, 
and they command our volitions and aétions for the fake of grati- 
fication; and it is only by croffing them that pumifhment can be 
inflicted. It is only by croffing their propentities that offenders 
againft civil fociety are punifhed.- ; 

If there be a fenfible propriety in punifhing the offender in his 
offending property or quality, fuch a propriety is,equally palpable 
in the adjuftment of rewards to the meritorious attribute or quality. 
In this view, fince all the rewards that are or can be given, are 
addreffed to the propenfities, it fhould feem that one is reward- 
able, or praife-worthy, on account of his propentfities alone. 

It is only by the general propenfities of our hearts that we are 
prepared to be ufeful and happy: BP. them alone are we prepared 
to be hurtful and miferable: By them alone are we fitted for focie- 
ty: Through them alone are we capable of rewards and punifh- 
ments: ‘To them alone are promifes and threatenings addreffed: 
They alone give {pring to every action: They alone are the four- 
ces of every particular volition: From them alone arifes eve 
choice; tor they alone fix on every end we purfue: They alone 
give force and effect to motives: ‘They alone are the inlets to hap- 
pinefs and mifery: They alone put the powers both of body and 
mind into aétion: ‘They alone give moral character to imeligent 
beings: On them we depend for our confcioufnefs of our own ex- 
iftence: And they alone give moral denomination to our particular 
actions and volitions, and to our fubordinate inclinations. If wor- 
thinefs of praife and blame is not to be found in thefe propenfi- 
ties, they are to be found no where. 

But thefe propentities, many of them at leaft, are not only co- 
eval with, but parts of our very conftitution, and therefore are 
not the effects of our voluntary operations. This is the obje€tion 
{tated againit the opinion, that they are of a moral nature; that 
all virtue and vice confift radically in them. — If the foregoing ob- 
fervations do not obviate this objeGtion, | confefs no fufficient an- 
{wer occurs to me at prefent. Should thefe obfervations fail of fa- 
tisfying the 1eader, | requett him to ftate, and fairly urge to the ut- 
mol, fome argument to prove, that an action may be virtuous 
or 
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or vicious, further thin its moral quality is derived from the prod 
penfity from which it proceeds. 

I have heard one objeétion to the foregoing doctrine drawn from 
the {cripture réprefentation of the mode of procedure at the great 
day. It is, that every man thall be judged according to the Seeds 
done in the body. From this itis inferred, that thofe deeds are the 
things, on account of which we are worthy of praife or blame, 
But does this facred declaration neceffarily intend any thing more 
than that thofe deeds are the evidence according to which we fhall 
be judged? May not the deeds done in the body be the rule accord- 
ing to which a judgment fhall be rendered for thofe general difpo- 
Gitions from which thofe deeds have arifen ? 

Nothing, in the foregoing remarks, is defigned to apply to the 
queftion, Whether fin be fomething pofitive, or a mere negation 
of holinefs, in an intelligent being? All that is intended refpedting 
fin is, that it doth not confift in any thing pofitive, unlefs it con- 
{ift in fome general propenfity or propentities ; but whether itcon- 
fifts in any one or more of the propenfities of intelligent beings, or 
merely in the want of an holy one, is left as a query. 





THE VARIETY.—No. XVIII. 


THOUGHTS on the HAPPINESS of DEITY. 


HAT God is a happy being, is frequently faid, and 
generally believed: But in what his happinefs con- 
filts is, perhaps, but little confidered and Jefs underftood. 

The propofition that God is a happy being, implies, 
that there is a foundation in the temper of the divine 
mind to be pleafed with! fome objects ; and that there are 
objects in his view, or poffeffion, which correfpond with 
his temper or difpofition. 

As benevolent men are in the image of God, both as 
to rationality and the temper of their hearts, it is reafon- 
able to fuppofe, that the happinefs of God, and the happi- 
nefs of good men, is of a fimilar nature. If, therefore, 
we can difcover how good men are happifted, and in what 
their happinefs confifts, we may obtain fome jutt ideas re- 
fpecting the happinefs of Deity. 

In good men we find a temper of heart to be pleafed 
in doing good, in feeing others happy, and in promoting 
their happinefs. The happinefs of others is both the ob- 
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ject of purfuit, and the fource of perfonal felicity to a be- 


nevolent mind. 

This was exemplified in the apoftle Paul. So fully was 
his heart fet for the happinefs of others, that he could 
cheerfully expofe himfelf to the greateft dangers and cala- 
mities. In his conduct, he confirmed the truth of his pro- 
feffion, viz. that he fought not his own profit, but the 
profit of many, Yet he did not act contrary to his own 
pleafure. To do good, and communicate, was agreeable to 
the temper of his heart; and in fo doing, he was happy. 
He was prepared to enter into the joys of others, and to 
have their happinefs the fource of his own felicity. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote thus to the church in Corinth: We 
were comforted in your comfort, and the more exceedingly 
joyed we for the joy of Titus, becaufe his {pirit was re- 
frefhed by you all. 

If we confider Paul, as governed by a benevolent tem- 
per, we may conclude that, in every ‘benevolent being, 
there is a temper of heart to feek the happinefs of others, 
and to be happified or comforted inthe comfort of others. 

This mind was in Jefus Ghrift to perfe@tion;and he was 
the brightnefs of the Father’s glory, and theexprefs image 
of his perfon. While he was, perfeétly, of a felf-denying 
temper, he had meat to eat which the world knew not of. 
He had pleafure in doing his Father’s will; and this will 
of the Father was, that the happinefs of the intelligent fyf- 
tem fhould be promoted by the falvation of men... «” 

Are we not then led, in the moft natural manner, to con- 
ceive, that the happinefs of the intelligent fyftem is the 
greateft fource of felicity to the divine mind. If fuch be 
the nature of godlinefs in men, and in Jefus Chrift, fuch is 
the nature of God, This agrees with his word. His 
friends are reprefented as falling before him, and cafting 
their crownsat his feet, faying, ‘Thou art worthy, O Lord, 
to receive glory, and honour, and power: for thou haft 
created all things; and for thy pLEasuRe they are and 
were created. His creating ali things for his own plea- 
fure implies, that he was pleafed in contemplating the 
fruits of his operations, and that this pleafure was the 
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fpring of creative exertions. But the beft fruit of his ope- 
rations is, the happinefs which is produced. And this, we 
may fuppofe, was God’s ultimate end in creation, the ul- 
timate fource of divine delight or pleafure, and this plea- 


fare, the {pring of creative exertions, and the {pring which 


moves all the wheels of providence through the various 
revolutions of time, 

As good men have fubordinate fources of pleafure, the 
fame may be fuppofed of God. Every thing which is 
good, either in an abfolute or relative fenfe, may be confi- 
dered as a fource of pleafure. Happinefs may be faid to 
he a good in an abfolute fenfe. Other things are good as 
they relate to happinefs. 

To diftinguith between that which is good abfolutely, 
and that which is relatively good, we may afk this quef- 
tion, What is it good for? If we afk this queftion with 
refpect to that which is abfolately good, we immediately 
feel that the quettion is improper, and that no rational an- 
fwer can be given. Thus, if it be queftioned, What is 
happinefs good for? we can give no anfwer. But fhould 


tbe queftioned, What is holinefs or benevolence good 


for? we feel no difficulty in faying, it is good with rélation 
to happinefs, for it tends to promote it. But, happinefs 
is not a geod, in relation to any thing which is better; for 
it tends to nothing better. Or, perhaps, we might rather 
fay, it has no tendency, but it is the ultimate reft. 
Holinefs or benevolence may, perhaps, be confidered as 
the greateft relative good in the univerfe, and the greateft 
fubordinate fource of delight to God, and to all good be- 
ings. as there is nothing elfe which, fo direétly, and uni- 
formly tends to public happinefs. Good men may be 
happified im contemplating their own benevolent tem- 
pers, the benevolence of their fellow creatures, the bene- 
volence of angels, and, above all, the benevolence of 
Deity. So God may be pleafed in contemplating his own 
difpofition to do good, and the fame difpofition in good 
angeis and good men. Befides, as the al!-fufficiency of 
God, to accomplifh his benevolent purpofes, is a creat 
fource of pleafure to benevolent men; it may, alfo, bea 
great 
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great fource of felicity to God himfelf. It muft be pleaf- 
ing to him to contemplate his ability to produce fuch an 
iabaity of happinefs, as will be the refult of his opera- 
tions. 

It may be proper, now, to anfwer fome objections which 
will, probably, be made to what has been fuggefted. 

Objection 1. If the happinefs of the intelligent fyftem 
be the ultimate fource of divine happinefs, then God is 
dependent on his creatures for felicity. 

Anfwer. If, for God, to be pleafed with the happinefs 
of creatures, be the fame as to be dependent on them for 
happinefs, the objection is juft. But on whom are thefe 
happy creatures dependent for their happinefs? On God 
abfolutely. Therefore, although the happinefs of crea- 
tures be the ultimate fource of pleafure to God, yet God 
is the primary fource of both his own and his creatures 
happinefs. Confequently he is independently happy. 

Obj. 2. To fuppofe that the happinefs of creatures is 
the ultimate fource ef divine delight, and that he created 
all things for his own pleafure, implies, that he was, before 
creation, but imperfectly happy. 

Anf. From eternity the underftanding of God was infi- 
nite. He had a perfect knowledge of all the happinefs 
which would be the confequence of his operations. Hap- 
py creatures, a happy fyftem of intelligencies was‘ always 
prefent to his view. Confequently he might be as com- 
pletely happy from eternity as he is now, or ever will be; 
admitting that, for his own pleafure, all things were cre- 
ated. But, on fuppofition that God has no pleafure in 
the happinefs of creatures, and that he did not create for 
his own pleafure, why he ever did create, muft be incon- 
ceivable. It will, perhaps, be faid, that he created all 
things for his own glory, for the difplay of his perfections. 
But what are his perfeétions but an infinite difpofition and 
infinite ability to do great and excellent things? And why 
fhould he choofe to difplay his perfectionsif he has no plea- 
fure in fo doing? It may be faid, that he chofe to difplay 
his perfections that creatures might be made happy. But 


ftill the queftion returns, Why does he choofe to make 
” creatures 
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creatures happy, if he has no pleafure in their happinefs? 
Befides, we may afk, What is the happinefs of the intelli- 
gent fyftem, diftin from the glory of God, or the difplay 
of his fulnefs? In what does the excellency of God fo 
clearly appear, as in the happinefs of created beings? Had 
God made as great a difplay of creating power as he has 
made, and no happinefs had been, or would be the confe- 
quence, would all this evidence perfection in God? Would 
it not rather evidence imperfection, 2 want of goodnefs? 
May we not therefore conclude, that the greateft happinels 
of the divine kingdom, and the glory of God, is one and 
the fame thing expreffed by different terms ? 

Obj. 3. If God atts for his own pleafure, then he atts 
from a felfifh principle. 

Anf. This objection is founded in a miftake refpedtin 
the proper diftinétion between a felfifh and benevolent 
being. It fuppofes that a felfifh being acts for his own 

leafure, and that a benevolent being does not. But the 
truth is, both the one and the other act for their own plea- 
fure; that is, their own pleafure is the {pring of their ex- 
ertions. But, having different tempers of heart, they aré 
pleafed with different objects, have different ultimate ends, 
and different fources of delight. The felfith being has his 
own happinefs or exaltation for his ultimate end, and the 
ultimate fource of delight. The pleafure he feels in hope 
of what he wifhes to be, or obtain, is the {pring of pre- 
fent exertions. His fubordinate fources of delight are 
thofe things which, in his view of them, tend to his ulti- 
mate object. The benevolent being ultimately aims at the 
greateft happinefs of the intelligent fyftem, and this is his 
ultimate fource of delight. This delight produces exer- 
tions, and leads him to devote himfelf, and all that he has, 
for the advancement of the higheft good, and this is felf- 
denial. Ifa man is poffefled of fuch a temper of heart as 
to have his pleafure in feeking not his own profit, but the 


profit of many, we may, doubtlefs, efteem him to be a be- 
nevolent man : and the more pleafure he evidences in de- 
eer: peer to public good, the more difinterefted bene- 
yolence he difcovers. Hence, the more evidence we have, 
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that God has pleafure in making his creatures happy, the 
more evidence we have, that he is truly a benevolent God, 
and worthy of everlafting praife. 

Before we conclude, we may correct one miftake, and 
folve one difficulty. 

Many good people have entertained the idea, that God 
was happy from eternity, and that he might have forever 
remained happy, had he not created any being. That God 
was happy from eternity is readily granted; but that he 
might have forever remained happy, without creating, 
cannot be admitted. For, to difplay his perfection in 
creating and happifying other beings, was both effential to 
his happinefs and his nature. Confequently had he never 
created any being, his nature muft have changed, and his 
happinefs ceafed. 

Some may plead, thathe might have been happy in con- 
templating his own perfections. But what are his perfec- 
tions? And in what view are they happifying objects of 
contemplation? It has been already obferved, that his per- 
fections confift in an infinite difpofition and ability to do 
great and excellent things. And in this view they are 
pleafing objects of contemplation. Knowledge and power 
are pleafing objects, viewed as an ability to do great good. 
And with refpeé to benevolence, if you feparate from it 
the idea of actually doing good, when there is an éppor- 
tunity, and taking pleafure in the happinefs of others, you 
have nothing but the name remaining. 

The difficulty to be folved is this: Weare accuftomed 
to {peak of the happinefs of Deity as infinite, and by 
infinite we mean unbounded. Yet we believe that there 
are myriads of created beings who enjoy fome degrees of 
perfonal felicity. This, at firft view, appears like an ad- 
dition to infinity. But as God is a being of unlimited 
knowledge, he has a clear perception of all the happinefs 
which created beings enjoy. And as he has a heart to be 
pleafed with all the happinefs he perceives, he enjoys all 
the happinefs there is, or ever will be in the univerfe.— 
Happy, therefore, will it be for thofe who are poflefled of 
2 God-like temper, that they can be comforted in each 
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other’s comfort, and finally enter into the joys of the 
Lord. 

To conclude. If conformity of heart to God be the ef- 
fence of true religion, and effential to our falvation, an 
inquiry refpecting the happinefs of God, or in what his 
happinefs confifts, muft be of great importance to man- 
kind. The preceding thoughts have been written ac- 
cording to prefent apprehenfions; and, perhaps, with lefs 
appearance of felf-diffidence than is fuitable, confidering 
the nature of the fubject. However, it is not pretended, 
that they are the diGates of an infallible underftanding. 
It is received as probable, that further attention to the 
fubject may difcover fome miftakes. For who can, by 
fearching, find out God! Who can find out the Almighty 
unto perfection ! 
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THE VARIETY.—No. XIX. 
A PARABLE. 
ONATHAN and David were friends. Each loved the 


other as his own foul. They lived together for many 
years in the ftriéteft harmony ; and the bonds of their friend- 
fhip grew ftronger and ftronger, until their confidence in 
each other’s uprightnefs was almoft unlimited. At length 
the courfe of providence feparated them for the fpace of a 
hundred miles. During the time of their feparation, a ftran- 
ger to David came to his houfe, and related a number of 
recent events. Among others, he told David, that Jona- 
than had lately been arrefted for horfe-ftealing—that he 
had taken a horfe, in the right, from a barn in a neigh- 
bouring town, and was arrefted by the officer while riding 
the horfe he had thus taken. David gave no credit to the 
report; and it appeared to him next to impoffible that it 
fhould be true. After the ftranger was gone out, he ob- 
ferved to fome acquaintance who were prefent, that he 
did not believe a word of the ftory which had been related 
refpecting Jonathan. Said he, “I know Jonathan too 
well, 
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well, and have too good an opinion of his character, to 
credit fuch an infamous report refpecting him.” 

Not long after this he had an opportunity to fee his 
friend Jonathan; and, though unfufpicious, he related to 
him the report which he had heard, and how little regard 
he paid to it. Jonathan replied, “ I gratefully acknow- 
ledge your friendfhip, and the confidence you have in my 
integrity ; but the faéts reported were true.” He paufed; 
and David was filled with trembling and aftonifhment. Jo- 
nathan refumed the difcourfe: ** You have, however, my 
friend, heard but a part of the ftory; I will tell you the 
circumftances, and then you may judge with refpect to the 
propriety of my conduct. 

‘“« Thefe, Sir, were the circumftances: My eldeft fon 
fell from a horfe, and was taken up for dead; but ina lit- 
tle time figns of life appeared; and on examination, it was 
found that his fhoulder was disjointed, and one of his legs 
was broken; and there was no furgeon to be‘ obtained, 
within thirty miles. - I mounted’ my horfe, and rode: in 
hafte’ fifteen miles ; my horfe then-faultered; and Ihad jut 
arrived at the houfé of our friend Daniel, in ‘whom you 
know I place great confidence. I knocked at his'door, but 
found that he and alf his family were from home. I then 
entered his ftable,.and found his horfe; I left my .own, 
mounted his, and'continued my journey with fpeed; -fully 
determined to make Daniel the moft ample fatisfaétion u 
on my return. It was then in the dead of night, andas I 
purfued my journey, I rode dire&ly by the houfe of a 
neighbouring magiftrate, and friend Daniel was there on 
bufinefs. Hearing a horfe pafs in hafte, he looked out 
at a window, efpied his horfe, and fuppofed it to have been 
ftolen. He requefted a warrant, and obtained it immedi- 
ately. A fheriff was prefent, who was a ftranger to me; 
he took the warrant, mounted a fwift horfe, purfued, and 
overtook me a mile before I arrived at the doctor’s, and 
made me prifoner. I told him my diftrefs ; but, being a 
ftranger, he knew not what to believe. He, however, 
went with me to the furgeon, and fuffered me to do my 


errand, but ftill held me a prifoner till I returned to 
friend 
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friend Daniel’s. Daniel met me at -the- door greatly af. 
fected and furprifed. I told him my ftory, and offered him 
any compenfation he fhould demand. But, like a friend 
indeed, he generoufly fet meat liberty, refufed any recom- 
pence, freely took upon himfelf to fettle with the magif- 
trate and fheriff, and exprefled great grief that he had oc- 
cafioned any addition to my calamity. This, Sir, is a brief 
but true ftatement of the affair. David heard the relation 
with ftri& attention to all the circumftances; and, at ‘the 
clofe, was perfectly fatisfied with the conduct of Jonathan, 
and ftill loved him as his own foul. 





THE PARABLE IMPROVED. 


F'ROM this narrative we may be led to inquire, whe- 
ther it is not fuppofeable that fome good people may, from 
refpect to the divine character, difcredit fome things 
which are true refpecting the conduct and government of | 
God; and confequently, whether the bafis for chriftian 
charity and fellowfhip, may not be broader than fome, at 
prefent, are willing to allow. : 

Among the things related in fcripture of the conduct of 
God, which, by many are not believed, this is one,, he 
Lord hardened the beart of Pharaoh. To fome, this and cor- 
refpondent paflages.of fcripture convey the idea of divine 
efficiency in the produétion of moral.evil,; and this idea 
they cordially believe and approve. To others, the de- 
claration in the text, in this view of it, is as abhorrent. and 
incredibleas the ftranger’s ftory, refpecting Jonathan, was 
to David. : 

Now, there were two reafons why David did not be- 
lieve the faéts related concerning Jonathan. One was, 
that he had full confidence in his friend’s character. The 
other was, that he was fo unacquainted with the circum- 
ftances, grounds, and motives of Jonathan’s conduct, that 
the report conveyed to his mind the idea of iniguity, of 
which he could not believe Jonathan to be guilty. Had 
he poffeffed lefs confidence in the character of Jonathan, he 

would 
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would have been more likely to credit what he heard re- 
fpecting him. 

And may not the fame reafons be affigned why fome 
people do not believe that God did, in the pofitive and 
{trict fenfe of the expreflion, harden the heart of Pharaoh ? 

No one who loves God fupremely, and beiieves him 
to be perfect in goodnefs and wifdom, can believe that he 
did, pofitively, harden the heart of Pharaoh, while he be- 
lieves that fuch agency would be incenfittent with perfec- 
tion in God. He wholoves God, znd conceives that fuch 
agency would be inconfiftent with his perfection, would 
much more readily believe, that there is fome error in the 
conftruction of the text, than that there is fuch a blemifh in 
the divine character. Befides, he would, perhaps, be fen- 
fible, that words are ambiguous, and that terms are often 
figuratively ufed; and hence, from his love to the charac- 
ter of God, and his ignorance of what it may be confiftent 
for him to do, he would readily fufpe& that the text 1s to 
be underftood in fome figurative fenfe. But let the good 
man }-ave the circumftances, grounds, and motives of the | 
divine conduét, in this inftance, as clearly exhibited to his 
view as David had thofe of Jonathan’s, when he heard the 
ftory from his own mouth, and he would readily admit the 
idea which he now rejects, and ftill love the Lord with 
all his heart. Every judicious and obferving perfon knows, 
that he is liable to misjudge refpecting the conduct of his 


‘fellow men, when he ears, or underfiands, but a part of a 


ftory; and it is, at moft, but a part of the ftory, refpecing 
any inftance of the divine conduét, with which the moft 
knowing are now acquainted. : 

It will, perhaps, be faid, that much pains have been ta- 
ken to exhibit to public view, the grounds upon which the 
divine character may be vindicated in hardening the heart 
of Pharaoh; and alfo to evidence, that the contrary idea, 
if true, muit imply imperfection in Deity. 

This is true: but to fee the confiftency of the doc- 
trine difputed with the goodnefs of God, feveral relative 
ideas muft be feen and underftood in a certain connection : 
and however much may have been written upon the fub- 
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ject, if thefe relative ideas are not perceived, in their con: 


nection, by the reader, he will not be able to fee how God 
can be perfectly good in hardening the heart ofa finner, or 
in exerting his power for the production of moral evil. 

I have applied the parable to one doétrine only, not be- 
caufe it is inapplicable to others, but becaufe, by this fpe- 
cimen of application, it may be eafily feen how the parable 
may be further improved, for the purpofes of promoting 
chriftian charity and fellowfhip. 





The book of Efther, worthy of attention, evinced from a brief 
view of the hiftory of Haman, in conneétion with the events 
which led to his ruin, with remarks thereon. 


AMAN was the fon of Hammiedatha, an Amalekite, and a de- 

fcendent of Agag, the king who was flain by Samuel the pro- 
phet. We have no account of the time when, or the place where he 
was born. Wehave no information refpecting his education and the 
manner in which he employed the early part of his life. However, 
by fome means Ahafuerus the king became acqainted wit! him, 
and was fo highly pleafed with his character, that he exalted him 
to the highefl ftation in his kingdom. The king commanded all 
his fervants or fabjects to reverence Haman. His ambition was 
unbounded, and his thirft for riches infatiable. Pride was the 
ruling paffion of his foul. Tor we find he was ready to facrifice 
his wealth to gratify his ambition, from his offering to pay unto the 
king ten thoufand talents of filver, on condition a decree might be 
granted for the deftruction of Mordecai andthe Jews. After hehad 
lived for fome time in great fplendour at the king’s court, he came to 
an untimely end, being hanged on the gallows which he had ereéted 
for Mordecai the Jew. He was caught in the very fnare which 
he had prepared for the feet of others. 

Although the name of God is no where mentioned in the book 
of Efther, yet his hand is remarkably vifible’ in that train of events 
which terminated in_Haman’s fhame and ruin. Thefe events are 
worthy of notice; and while they are brought into view, the reader 
is detired to obferve particulasly thieis conneéfion, as links ina chain, 


and their influence in coumeraCting the wicked defigns of Ha- 
man. 

King Ahafueras made an elegant, coflly and royal feaft, to which 
all the princes and nobles through his dominions were invited. 
This featt continued ene hundred and eighty days; at the expira-, 
tion of which, another was prepared, which lafted feven days, for 
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all the people in Shufhan the palace, where his greatnefs and roy- 
alry were difplaved with great {plendour. Vafhti the queen, at the 
fame time, had made a Patt, we may conclude no lets royal, for 
all the ladies in the kingdom. The king, in order to afford the 
higheft entertainment to his guelts, ordered the chamberlains to 
bring Vathti the queen, with the crown royal on her head, into his 
prefence, and to the yiew of the people, that they might behold her 
beauty and her royalty. This would have been a moft pleating 
fight to them, gs but very few, if any of them, had ever feen his 
royal confort. The queen refufed to make her appearance. This 
act of difobedience raited his anger to a high degree, and made him 
confulc immediately with the feven princes of Media and Pertia, 
what ought to be kscia unto the queen, according to the law of the 
land. The rufult of their confultation was, that the queen, for this 
public offence, infult, and evil example, fhould be repudiated. Ac- 
cordingly, by a decree for that purpofe, fhe was divorced, and no 
more fuffered to come into the king’s prefence. 

Here let it be obferved, that one great object had in view may 
not be unnoticed, that the royal feaft made by the king was the 
caufe of his commanding the queen to fhew herfelf unto the peo- 
ple; this order cccafioned her refufal, and this led to her divorce- 
ment. ‘Thus far a connected chain of events is very manifeft. 

S»on after the queen’s repudiation, orders were ued for all the 
moft beautiful virgins in all the provinces to be brought unto Shu- 
fhan the palace, and committed unto the cuftody of Hegai, keeper 
of the women: At this time there were many captive Jews dif- 
perfed through the king’s dominions, among-whom was one Mor- 
decai, who had adopted Efther his fhiece; as his daughter, after the 
death of her father and mother. Efther was a moft beautiful vir- 
gin, and was brought with others to be a candidate for the royal bed. 
Finally, the king, preferring herto every other virgin, placed the 
royal crown on her head, and made her queen inftead of Vafhti, 
about four years after her rejeétion. Hence, in the chain of 
events, the exaltation ot Either as queen, to the throne, was con- 
nected with Vafhu’s repudiation. Efther’s being queen was the 
caufe of Mordecai’s fitting at the king’s gate, that he might daily 
be acquainted with the weltare of his logled daughter. His fitting 
atthe king’s gate enabled him to difcover a confpiracy, which two 
of the chamberlains had formed againft the king’s life. It was 
about this ume, that Ahafuerus promoted Haman, and commanded 
all his fervants to reverence him. This occafioned other important 
events— Mordecai’s refufal to reverence him, (it being incon(jftent 
in his view with the law of Mofes to bow the knee to any man)— 
Haman’s anger, and the decree which he obtained to have Morde- 

cai and all the Jews through the king’s provinces deftroyed. It alfo 


occafioned his ereéting a gallows for the execution of Mordecai. 
Haman's 
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Haman’s decree gave rife to the faft which was obferved by Efther, 
Mordecai, and the Jews, and the banqucts which the queen pre. 
pared for tie king and Haman. On the night fucceeding the firkt 
banquet, the king was reftlefs, and could not fleep. ‘This he con- 
fidered as ominous, which caufed him to fearch the records to dif- 
cover the reaton of an event fo peculiar, Qu examination, he found 
that Mordecai had difcovered a confpiracy againft his life, for 
which he had never been fuitably rewarded, He was immediately 
decermined to honour him for a difcovery fo interefting and iunpor. 
tant. At this inftant Harsan came into the king’s court witha 
view to obtain liberty to hang Mordecai on the gallows, which he 
had prepared for that purpofe. The king gave orders for him ta 
come into his prefence, and afked him what fhould be done unto 
the man whom the king delighted to honour? As the king had 
honoured Haman above all his fervants, he believed himfelf to be 
the perfon whom the king at that time defigned to honour in fome 
very diftinguifhed manner. He immediately replied, let one of the 
king’s motk noble princes take the king’s royal apparel, and his 
crown, and array the man therewith, whom he delighteth to honour, 
put him on the king’s horfe, and bring him through the ftreet of 
the city, and proclaim before him, thus fhall it be done unto the 
man whom the king delighteth to honour. ‘The king commanded 
Haman to honour Mordecai the Jew, without fail, according to his 
own diection. After this duty was performed, the king and Ha- 
man hafted to the fecond banquet, which the queen had prepared. 
At this banquet, the queen, according to the king's defire, made 
known her petition, which contained a requeft, that her life and 
the lives of the Jews, her peeple, might be protected againft the 
wicked defign of Haman their adverfary. When the king reflect- 
ed on the wicked defign of Haman, he was very angry ; and being 
informed that he had erected a gallows for the Seftraftion of Mor- 
decai, he gave orders for him to be hanged thereon immediately, 
which were executed withoutdelay. Haman’s fhameful death was 
connected with the queen’s petition, and her petition was occafioned 
by Haman’s decree to deftroy the Jews. Alfo, other events, as 
the king’s reftleffhefs through the night, fearching the records, and 
the honour done to Mordecai by the hand of Haman, had their 
influence, in connection with the events already mentioned, in 
bringing difgyace and ruin upon Haman. Thefe events were con- 
nected with others, which immediately followed, by advancing 
Mordecai to fill the honourable ftation left empty by the death of 
Haman—the decree which was iffued for the falvation of the Jews, 
and which terminated in the flaughter of many of their enemies, 
and in the final overthrow of the houfe of Haman. ‘[lius the book 
of Efther contains a hiftory of events, which were connected one 
with another, and terminated ina manner very different {rom what 
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any man would have predicted. any confiderable time previous fo 
their iffue, and difcover moft clearly the hand of Divine Providence. 

The view we have taken of this book fuggefts the following 
remarks. 

1. That Divine Providence ever operates in favour of his peo- 
ple. The Jews were the people of God; and although he fre- 

uently chaitifed them for their fins, yet he would not fuffer them 
to be wholly deftroyed. Every {cheme, therefore, formed againft 
them by Haman, is counteracted. and made to promote their falva- 
tion. His decree againft the fews, according to human appear- 
ance, made their deftruction certain ; but, contrary to expectation. 
it only prepared the’ way for their deliverance ; and teaches, that 
all are fate, who put their truft in the Lord. 

2. We learn that Divine Providence ever operates againft the 
wicked. Haman was an enemy to God and to his people; God 
is, therefore, againit him. When he iffues a decree in Shufhan 
to dettroy the Jews, there is another decree in oppofition to his, 
written in heaven, which is defigned to difappoint and deftroy him. 
This decree will itand, and its contents be accomplifhed, notwith- 
ftanding all the wrath and power of the enemies of Jehovah. Ac- 
cording to the word of God, he difappointeth the devices of the 
crafty, fo that their hands cannot perform their enterprize—he 
taketh the wife in their own craitinefs; and the ceunfel of the 
frowar is carried headlong. ‘This is verified in the cafe of Haman, 
and will be verified in the deftruction of all the finally impenitent. 

3. We are taught not to judge of the defign of Providence from 
its prefent appearance. When Haman had obtained a decree to 
deitroy the Jews—when he had ereéted a gallows for Mordecai— 
when he only, with the king, was invited to the banquet of the queen 
—when he came into the court to obtain permiffion to hang Mor- 
decai—when the king’s peculiar regard for him is ccnthidl-ens 
fent appearances were greatly in his favour, and as greatly againft 
Mordecai and the Jews. Yet, according to the divine plan, not 
one event was for him, but all was againft him, as fully appear- 
ed in the iffue. Jacob, in a certain fituation, judged, that all the 
events, then taking place, were againfthim; but he judged errone- 
oufly, for they were, in connection with other events, operating 
directly in his favour. It appeared alfo for a feafon, that Provi- 
dence was againft Daniel, and in favour of his enemies; but the 
iffue proved the contrary, when he was delivered, and his enemies 
were deftroyed in the den of lions. Hence the righteous, however 
threatening the prefentafpect of Divine Providence is, never ought 
to fay with Jacob, all thefe things are againft us, but believe affured- 
ly, that all things, according to promife, fhall work together for 
their good. On the other hand, the wicked, however they may 
proiper, and all events, for the prefent, unite in gratifying long 
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defires, ought to fay, unlefs we repent, we fhall be caught, like 
Haman, in our own fnares, and meet with everlafting difgrace and 
ruin. Thofe who view Divine Providence in a true light, judge 
ref{peCting its final iffue, not from any prefent appearances, butac. 
cording to the threatenings and promifes recorded in facred writ. 

4. Weare taught not to view any event of Divine Providence 
as trifling, but pregnant with the moft important confequences, 
Mankind are prone to confider feafts, reftleffnefs in the night, ly- 
ing at a kiny’s gate, like Mordecai, and fuch like events, as trifling, 
fcarcely worthy of notice. But the feaft of Ahafuerus, his reft- 
leffnefs in the night, Mordecai’s refufing to bow the knee to Ha. 
man, proved, in their connection, to be events of great importance, 
By fuch evencs Haman is deftroyed, the Jews delivered, fatan’s 
kingdom made to tremble, and the kingdom of the Redeemer glo- 
rioully advanced. Eating a little fruit, what more trifling! Yet 
with the fruit eaten by our firft parents, were connected important 
and eternal confequences. ‘The falling of an hair is an event fo 
important, that it does not take place without the agency and par- 
ticular attention of the Almighty. We ought, therefore, to view 
every thing, even the very leatt, as operating either for us or 
againit us; for us,if weare friends to God; but againft us, againft 
our highett and eternal good, if enemies to the great Jehovah. 

5. We learn, that God makes ufe of the paffions of men in the 
government of the world. Vathti’s pride was the caufe of her 
difobedience to the orders of the king, which ended in her repu- 
diation. The love Ahafuerus had tor Efther was the event 
which, as one mean, raifed her from obfcurity, to adorn the throne 
of Media and Pertia. ‘This love made the king grant the queen 
her petition, which iffued in her falvation, and the advancement of 
Mordecai. Haman’s pride made him angry with Mordecai ; and 
his pride and anger gave birth to the decree, which finally proved 
his entire ruin. See whata chain of wonderful events was con- 
nected with the hatred of Jofeph’s brethren toward him; with 
the pride of Pharaoh king ot Egypt; with the pride and envy of 
Abiram and his company, againft Mofes and Aaron; and with Ab- 
falom’s pride, which proved his entire overthrow. The paffions of 
men give birth to fome of the moft interefting events—to the rife 
and fall of kingdoms and empires. Seeing it is thus, is it. not mat- 
ter of great joy, that the paffions of men are under the abfolute 
controul and government of infinite perfection? Does it not, al- 
fo, become every man to refiect, when he indulges finful paffions, 
that they will, unlefs repentance prevent, iffue in his difgrace, and 
plunge hum deep in endiefs woe? 

6. We fee how fuddenly the higheft tranfports of joy in the 
wicked may be turned into mourning and forrow, bedeprived of alll 
their honours, their riches, and leave the worldas naked as they were 
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born. Haman had collected riches and treafures in great.abund- 
ance ; he wasexalted to the higheft eminence of honour, the throne 
excepted, in the kingdom ; daily careffed by his king, reverenced by 
his fubjeéts, and conftanily cajoying, he moft delightful fcenes 
of pleafure this world can afford. Every thing feemed to unite, 
for a time, to make him happy, and no object but Mordecai, 
feemed to prevent his enjoying the higheft earthly felicity. Filled 
with the moft fanguine expectations in the mornmg, that, before 
the fun fhould decline below the horizon, Mordecai, the objec 
which marred all his happinefs, would be hanging on the gallows 
he had ereéted for that purpofe, he came into the king’s court to 
obtain permiffion to complete his wifhes. When the king afked 
him, what fhall be done unto the man whom the king delighteth 
to honour; and when he had given his anfwer, the joy of his heart 
was increafed with the thought of an unexpected increafe of glory 
and felicity. At this moment, when, in his. view, je was on the 
point of reaching the higheft fummit of human felicity, the king, . 
faid, make hafte, and do even fo unto Mordecai the Jew, as thou 
haft {fpoken. ‘Thefe words were like fo many pointed arrows 
plunged deep into his heart. What could fting his pride more 
fenfibly than to honour Mordecai in ‘this public manner; who was 
the objeét of his hatred and revenge;~the perfon whom he came, 
not to honour, but to hang on a fhameful gallows! How, ina 
moment, was his joy turned into forrow! See him conducting 
Mordecai, in royal apparel, through the ftreet of the city, crying, 
Thus fhall it be done unto the man whom the king delighteth to 
honour! Thus fhall it be done unto the man whom the king 
delighteth to honour! See him finking from the bigheft eminence 
of earthly glory and felicity, into the loweft ftate of difgrace and 
mifery! Follow him to the banquet of wine, from thence to the 
gallows, and there behold his awtul end—a man caught in his own’ 
inare! Here is a glafs in which all the wicked may fee the end, 

however rich, honourable, or merry, to which they are fwiftly haf- 

tening. All the events of Divine Providenee, like thofe recorded in 

the book of Efther, that iffued in Haman’s deftruétion, are pre- 

paring the way for your final execution, when you muft bid fare- 

well to your riches, your honours, and your joys for ever ! 
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tion, would engrofs too much time and attention, to con. 
fift with my other engagements. I can, therefore, attempt 
no more than fome general thoughts which occurred to me 
while reading. 

I truft I am as decidedly averfe to a mere felfith religion 
as Dr. Hopkins; and I fee clearly the radical defeé of 
Mr. Hervey’s fcheme, and of many ftatements by modern 
divines on this very account. Many of them, I hope, feel 
and act inconfiftently with their own fyftem or language, 
otherwife I could not think well of their ftate and cha- 
racter. But I amof opinion, that Dr. Hopkins puthes, 
or rather is pufbed by our artful enemy, into the oppofite 
extreme. Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim. It 
feems to me that he does not fufficiently mark the diftine- 
tion between man, as God made him, and man, as he hath 
made or marred himfelf, fo that he {peaks fometimes as if 
God’s work in creation needed mortifying and crucifying, 
as well as fatan’s work and image in the foul. When, 
however, he comes to’anfwer objections, and deduce in- 
ferences, he appears to me to give ap moft of what he had 
been contending for, and moft of what he maintained 
different from others of us; and, I own, I think he often 
writes obf{curely and ambiguoufly, and with much repe- 
tition. | 

I would, however, makea few fhort obfervations on his 
book, of a more particular nature. | 

1. Suppofe his fyftem to be fpeculatively or philofophi- 
cally true, it is too refined and fubtle for by far the great- 
eft part of mankind, even if they had leifure and advanta- 
ges for fuch ftudies. . A man muft be naturally of a meta- 
phyfical, abftraét genius, exercifed by ufe, before he cati 
clearly take in his-fentiments, and apply them to expéri- 
ence and practice. I own, that through difufe, I am grown 
fo dull, that I was fometimes at a lofs to underftand_his 
meaning and his plan. J am not difpofed to quarrel with 
every thing exact or fyftematical, as metaphyfics ;. yet til} 
abftract, fubtle fchemes, not direétly grounded on {crip- 
ture, fhould not be deemed effential to chriftianity ; and I 
cannot but think that numbers hold the fubftance of truth, 
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and poffeffes difinterefted religion; who could not under- 
ftand, or would be ftumbled at his book. 

2. Probably the divine perfection, as well as the divine 
effence, and the truths and commands of God, may be in 
their own nature fimple, one, uncompounded, &c. but yet 
it is plain, that this is not the beft way of propofing them 
to the minds of men, for it is not the Lord’s way of doing 
it. He {peaks to us as children, as weak worms, who mutt 
fee things in compartments a little at once, and who are 
overwhelmed and confounded by the immenfity of divine 
things, as they are in themfelves; and it is beft for us to 
‘¢ fpeak as the oracles of God.” Infidelsand Socinians have 
made their advantage of the philofophical notion of /mplicity, 
and fo have explained away the {criptural language of the 
juftice, wrath, and vengeance of God, &c. I acquit Dr. 
Hopkins of every meaning of this kind, and with my me- 
taphyfical fpeétacles, 1 can fee dimly, or think I fee fimple 
benevolence in God to be equivalent to wifdom, truth, ho- 
linefs, and even avenging juftice; and fimple benevolence 
in man, to be repentance, faith, fear of God, love of God, 
love of the brethren, compaffion to finners, patience, tem- 
perance, fincerity, fortitude, &c. Yet it will never be ge- 
nerally perceived by mankind: and I apprehend that none 
of us are fo familiar with fuch fubjects, as not to be help- 
ed in our meditations, by confidering the divine perfec- 
tions di/tiné?ly, as well as in harmony: and the different 
parts of the chriitian chara¢ter in like manner. . 

3. I cannot but think, that, when our minds are exerted 
to the utmott upon this fcheme, ftill love to the fpiritual 
excellence of the divine character, his imaye in his people, 
and gratitude for per/onal bencjits, are not fufficiently promi- 
nent. | do not think the love of the faints is fufficiently dif- 
tinguifhed, (by Dr. Hopkins) from benevolence to finners 5 
and though complacency and gratitude may perhaps be im- 
plied in benevolence, yet they are betrer {fpoken of diftinétly. 

4. Dr. Hopkins’ diftinétion between loving /e/f as felfs 
and the /ove of ourjelves, is too nice for my dull faculties. 
In fhort, | cannot but think, after all, that we ought to dove 
ourfelves as ourfelves, and I can form no idea of any other 
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way of lovingourfelves. Butherefeems the chief fault of his 
fyftem. The {cripture throws the blame on our love of the 
world, and the things that arein the world; our carnal mind, 
which chufes, relifhes, and prefers the things of the fleth; 
our idolatry, in loving money, pleafure, honour, 8c. more 
than God. We have committed two evils, forfaking the 
fountain of living waters, and hewing out, &c. Now, 
Dr. Hopkins applies all this to felf-love, and fcarcely men- 
tion’ the idolatrous love of the creature, of which the {erip- 
ture is fo full. While felf-love feeks its good in the crea- 
ture, it is downright /e/figone/s; the glory of God, and the 
ood of others, except for our own fake, are wholly neg- 
lected: Men ftand in each other’s way; the divine law 
ftands in all their way, and every fpecies of ungodlinefs 
and unrighteoufnefs are the confequence. When men, in 
religion, feek eternal falvation, merely as deliverance from 
mifery,and the enjoyment of happinefs fuited to their tafte; 
their telfithnefs and idolatry remain. But when they feek 
the Lord, and return to him, and feek happinefs in his fa- 
vour and fervice, in renewal to his image, beholding and 
adoring his glorious excellencies, and enjoying his love; 
they are cured of felfifhnefs and idclatry ; they love them- 
felves wifely, and in a holy manner; and they never feek 
their own happinefs fo entirely, as when they moft readily 
labour, venture, fuffer, deny themfelves, &c. to glorify 
God, and do good to his creatures. 

5. Self-love, in this cafe, receives a new direction, and is 
exercifed inanew manner; but it is gratis diffum to aflert, 
that itis an oppofite principle. Thus it fubfifts in angels, 
thus it fubfifted in man, created in the image of God. Sin 
did not deftroy this principle, and implant another, but 
gave it a perverfe direction, from which grace recovers it. 

6. If we condemn all felf-denial for the fake of our own 
falvation, we mutt condemn much of the fcriptures 5 yets 
proud, felf-juftifying, felf-denial, in hope of a carnal hea- 
ven, 1s downright felfifhnefs, 

7. If there were a hell, in which God and men were 
loved, and God adored in holinefs, grace might lead aman 
to be willing to go thither for the general good of the ri 
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verfe; but to be willing to be eternally unholy, i. e. eter- 
nally to hate God and man, isa fingular effe& of difinter- 
efted love of God and man; and the feripture requires it 
not: Chrift exemplified it not. He knew he fhould be 
glorified when he {ubmitted to be made a curfe for us. 
Upon the whole, I think Dr. Hopkins generally ftrains 
the bow till it breaks. He reprefents that, which, if attain- 
able at all, muft be the fummit of created holinefs, as pof- 
fefled by men who doubt whether God be not their ene- 
my; and, in many things, his theory is too fine fpun, 
though much of it is radically true and important. 
England, Sept. 1796. 





A HINT TO HOPKINSIAN DIVINES. 


HE American divines have infifted, more than any 
others, upon the doctrine of difinterefted Benevo- 

lence ; and thofe of the prefent race have carried their {pe- 
culations on that head farther than their fathers: they alfo 
enjoy fuperior advantages to their fathers, and to the Eu- 
ropean Calvinifts,. through their prefent pofleflion of li- 
berty, national independence and lucrative commerce. How 
then is it we hear of no greater attempts to propagate the 
gofpel among the heathen, among their next neighbours, 
the Indians, and indeed in very diftant parts? Their fa- 
thers could not write fo acutely on this fubjeét; but Ehot 
and Mayhew, and others, pracdifed more benevolence than 
I have heard of the prefent race of Hopkinfian divines 
imitating. The Englifh Calvinifts have very few men 
among them that ever entered into the difputes about dif- 
interefted love, and moft of them would be ready to be 
puzzled at reading many things on that fubject, which I 
read with pleafure myfelf; but very many minifters, of dif- 
ferent denominations here, are now earneftly concerned for 
the falvation of the heathen ; and a great many profeflors, 
who never heard any thing faid about difiuterefted benevo- 
lence, are liberally contributing to the fupport of Miffionaries 
to go into diftant countries to preach the gofpel. This bint 
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comes from a friend, who.-is confcious of a ftrong bias in 
favour of the American divines. He is the rather defirougs 
of giving it, becaufe he has lately been convinced, from 
Rev. xiv. 6—8. that great exertions for the univerfal pro- 
pagation of the gofpel muft precede the downfal of popery; 
and it is in vain to expect Babylon will fall, till the prior 
circumftances have taken place. He hopes the late ef- 
forts in England are fymptoms of the approaching fulfil- 
ment of thefe prophecies, but he wifhes them to be mora 
general and more powerful; and wifhes that the Ame- 
ricans may be roufed to union and ardour in the work. 


Aw Enouisu Baptist. 
England, Fuly, 1796. 








REMARKS on the THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 


Extra& of a Letter from an eminent Divine in the Church of 
England. 


S to the Theological Magazine, I am apt to fay, ‘ Be- 

ware left any man {poil you through philofophy.’ 

‘The Americans, at leaft fome of them, feem in danger 
of corrupting chriftianity by philofophy, as much as Ori- 
gen and Clemens Alexandrinus did of old. From fome 
things, rather, perhaps, carried too far by Edwards, and Bel- 
lamy, fome of them take occafion'to introduce notions fub- 
verfive of their moft important principles: Nay, the ne- 
gative fide of the modern queition, (re{pecting faith being 
a duty) is evidently implied in fome of the papers figned 
Speculator: And one of them on Blame equals Dr. Wi, 
thers, or even Mr. Hume almoft,’ who fays the want of 
honefty, of fenfe, and of a leg, is equally criminal. Ex- 
cufe my freedom, and impute it to my fear of extremes, and 


of fpeculating away the gofpel, and running into Scepticifm 
or Fatalifin.” 


Euglaud, Sept. 1796. 
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ON FREE DISCUSSION. 
LETTER V. 


REV. AND DEAR SIR, 
ENANDER is a young divine, ferious, ftudious, 
ingenious; a friend to truth, a diligent, inquifitive, 
and impartial fearcher of the facred oracles. He is affidu- 
. ous in reading, meditation, and prayer. New fentiments 
are fuggefted to his mind by the {criptures, and confirmed 
by confideration, reafoning, and farther reading.’ The dif- 
coveries which he makes appear to him important, and his 
mind is refrefhed with the fuppofed. increafe of light. 
But the fentiments are peculiar to him, and different from 
thofe of his fathers and brethren. They are contrary to 
the writings of approved divines, and the received con- 
feffions of faith. In fhort, they are not orthodox. The 
timid, modeft youth is afraid of error. He dreads to give 
a wrong touch to the ark. He walks with great diffidence 
in the unbeaten road. He dares not believe, yet cannot 
difbelieve. His own modeft feelings fuggeft the great im- 
probability, that an inexperienced youth fhould correc& 
and improve the theology of his wife and experienced fa- 
4 thers. He applies to expofitors and fyftems, examines and 
re-examines, butin vain. Their light appears to him to 
be darknefs, and their impertinent and abfurd comments 
and reafonings, confirm him in his own ideas. But ftill it 
appears arrogant to deviate from his fuperiors in age, 
learning, experience, and reputation. The light, however, 
increafes, and he muft embrace it. At length, he vifits a 
neighbouring minifter, and cautioufly introduces, by way 
of modeft inquiry, the fubjeéts which occupy his mind. 
His fentiments are rejected as heterodox and dangerous. 
They muft, by no means, be embraced or tolerated. Rea- 
fons and arguments are requefted, but, when produced, are 
not convictive. Afraid to vindicate his reprobated fenti- 
ments, Menander receives the grave and folemn admoni- 
tion of his elder brother. He is cautioned, with great 


zeal, to avoid his curious and erroneous fpeculations, and 
to 
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to ftudy and preach the‘approved doétrines of religion. He 
takes his leave, mortified, but not convinced. He retires 
to his ftudy, reviews his bible, re-confiders his arguments, 
and concludes as before. Defirous of obtaining farther 
light, detecting his miftakes, and difcovering the truth, 
he writes on the fubjects of inquiry, and ftates the fenti- 
ments and arguments which refult from his deliberate and 
careful fearch. He fends his manufcripts to the Editor of 
the Theological Magazine, for publication. ‘The Editor, 
after perufal, hefitates. He takes advice of judicious di- 
vines, and the eflays are rejected. They are, it is acknow- 
ledged, candidly and ingenioufly written, but all, with one 
confent, pronounce them heterodox. They mutt not have 
a place in the Magazine. Menander, difappointed, con- 
tinues his refearches, and is firmly eftablifhed in his opi- 
nions. He determines to think for himfelf, openly de- 
clares his fentiments, and grows bold in their defence. In 
converfation and preaching, he defcants on the reprobated 
dottrines. His hearers are ftartled—fome are convinced; 
others violently oppofe. Difpute rages,—a fchifm is 
formed in the charch—a council 1s called. Menander is dif- 
mified from his charge, and his doctrinescondemned. But 
the leaven {preads; the neighbouring churches are infected, 
Menander publifhes in defence of himfelf and his princi- 
ples, gains fome friends among the clergy, and a public 
controverfy enfues. I leave you now, dear Sir, to augut 
the confequences, and determine whether it was not ill- 
jedged policy to reject Menander’s fentiments from the 
Theological Magazine. 

1am, &c. 








LETTER VI. 


REV. AND DEAR SIR, 


IN your converfation, which turned my thoughts upon 
the fubject of Free Difcuffion, and gave rife to my former 
letters, you feemed greatly alarmed at the progrefs of in- 
fidelity; and this appeared to be the principal ground of 
your pious apprehenfions for the intereft of truth and reli- 


gion; and fuggefted your ftrongeft objections a 
ree 
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free publication of different fentiments in the Theological 
Magazine. | perfectly agree with you, Sir, that the friends 
of truth are loudly called upon, at the prefent day, toexert 
themfelves in the ufe of all proper means to ftem the ter- 
rent of {cepticifm, and prevent the fpread and influence of 
that growing and fatal delufion. But what means are beft 
adapted to promote that end, it may be difficult to deter- 
mine; at leaft, it.is a fubje& on which I with for farther 
light. 
“To prevent the publication of deiftical errors, is imprac- 
ticable. It is too late, for they are already publifhed and 
much read. The writings of Paine, and other infidels, have 
lately fpread with amazing rapidity through our country, 
and have had pernicious influence on many minds. An- 
{wers have been publifhed; but they are not, I believe, 
carefully and generally read by thofe who are deiftically in- 
clined. On the whole, there is reafon to think, that infi- 
delity is increafing and gaining profelytes. What fhall be 
done to oppofe the growing evil? Among other means 
which have been, and ought to be diligently ufed, permit 
me to fuggeft a propofal. Infidels, we know, are gene- 
rally fticklers for free inquiry. Let us meet them on their 
own ground, and invite them to a fair and candid difcuf- 
fion upon the public ftage. Let them freely propofe their 
doubts, ftate their arguments, and bring forth their ftrong 
reafons in the Theological Magazine: and let the friends 
of divine reveletion furnifh ample and effectual anfwers. In 
this way, perhaps profefied free-thinkers might be induced 
to attend; the erroneous might be reclaimed, and the 
caufe of truth greatly promoted. 

Jovianus is a young gentleman of a reputable family, li- 
beral education, and independent fortune. His genius is 
lively, his information general, and his converfation and 
manners eafy, agreeable, and winning. His focial inter- 
courfe is regulated by the pureft principles of morality. 
His eafy circumftances permit him to read, ftudy, vifit, 
ride, walk, dire& his domeftics, and recreate himfelf at 
pleafure. He keeps the beft company. The learned and 


polite, whether ferious or gay, are welcome to his — 
an 
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and table, and treated with equal attention and refpe@ ; 
but the rake and debauchee are awed from his company 
and door. He has, till lately, been conftant and attentive 
at church, and has often diftinguifhed the reputable clergy 
with fome fpecial tokens of munificence and refpect. Ing 
focial circle, in which he was lately prefent, the converfa- 
tion turned on religion, and 2 young gentleman in the 
company called in queftion divine revelation, and offered 
fome arguments againft it. The fubject was not new to 
Fovianus; he had read fome controverfies between chrif- 
tians and infidels, and adhered, with anfhaken faith, to the 
principles of the former. He, therefore, on this occafion, 
attempted to obviate the objections which were thrown out 
in converfation againft revealed religion. But new argu- 
ments, or old ones fet in a new light, filenced our young 
difputant, and convinced him of his inability to defend 
the chriftian caufe. In fuch a loofe colloquial debate, it was, 
eafy, however, to divert the converfation, and wave a con- 
troverfy, which was fcarcely begun. This did Fovtanus, 
and {pent what remained of the focial hour with his ufual 
cheerfulnefs and urbanity. Atlength the company with- 
drew; and he, after a fhort airing in his garden, retired to 
his chamber, pleafed with the agreeable converfation of the 
day, and unconfcious of any fhock or hefitation of mind, 
produced by the tranfient debate which had taken place. 
But now, folitude, the mother of reflection, colleés, by 
degrees, his diffipated thoughts to a point; the paft con- 
verfation is renewed; the arguments in favour of infidelity 
are recollected and reconfidered. Some of them appeared 
plaufible. ‘fovianus could not anfwer them: his mind is 
not at eaie: the fubject appears important: he betakes 
himfelf to books: the more he reads, the more he doubts. 
Another opportunity for focial converfation invites him 
to bring up the queftion, not for controverfy, but inftruc- 
tion. The company are half inclined to infidelity, and the 
truth is but weakly defended. Unfatisfied, and, as he thinks, 
defirous to know the truth, he attends public worfhip 5 
but his mind, perplexed with doubts, is very unfit for at- 
tention. He vifits the minifter, who cautions him againft 

infidelity, 
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infidelity, fays many things in favour of revelation, and 
attempts to refalve his doubts. Fovianus is filenced 
but not convinced. He takes his leave, refle&s on the 
converfation in private, but obtains no fatisfaction. His 
mind is fo intent upon the fubject,. that he lofes his relith 
for focial pleafures. He enters his ftudy, writes the ftate 
of his mind, arranges his arguments, candidly propofes 
his doubts, and fends the refult to the Editor of the The- 
ological Magazine, for publication. In this way he hopes 
to obtain*greater fatisfaction; for furely, fays he, fome one 
may be found, in the numerous public, who is able to 
clear my difficulties, and reftore my mind to light and 
peace. But his papers are examined by the Editor, and 
his orthodox friends. They are fceptical, and muft not be 
printed. ‘fovianus, difappointed, ftill ruminates on the fub- 
ject: at length, by the fubtilty of the father of lies, the 
fuggeftions of his own deceitful heart, the plaufible, but 
fallacious reafonings of modern infidels, and his modtfh 
companions, not to mention the contraéted policy of the 
orthodox, by which he is deprived of the beft means of 
light, he makes the defperate leap. He becomes a con- 
firmed and open deift, and by his influence on his nume- 
rous acquaintance and conne¢tions, feduces a vaft number 
into the fame fatal delufion. This is the ftory of Fovia- 


nus. You yourfelf will make the application. 
I am, &c. 
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OF THE SINFULNESS OF INFANTS. 
Mr. Epiror, 


HE author of the remarks on the eflay, which ap- 
eared in your third number, concerning “ the Sin- 

fulnefs of Infants,” admits, that the words of the apoftle, 
Rom. v. 12. are a proof, that the death of /uch of mankind 
as are moral agents, are finners; but fuppofes there is no 
proof that infants are fuch. It is readily admitted that, if 
the phrafe al/ men do not comprehend infants, this paflage 
will not be a proof that they are finners; but if it do, we 
Vol. II. No. 2. I fhail 
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fhall have the authority of an apoftle in fupport of the opi- 
nion, that they, in fac, are finful. 

Befides, our having no fufficient reafon to limit the uni- 
verfal term ai/, in the above cited text, to any particular 
clafs of mankind, as though only a part of the human race 
was fubjeét to death; the words next following give us 
reafon to feppofe, that the apoftle particularly defigned to 
include infants, when he fays, that all have finned. For he 
adds, * Until the law, fin was in the world: but fin is not 
imputed where there isno law. Neverthelefs, death reign- 
ed from Adam to Mofes, even over them who had not 
finned after the fimilitude of Adam’s tranfgreffion.” On 
thefe words it may be obferved, 

1. That the death here fpoken of is not /piritual death: 
for it is a death which has paffed upon men, in con/equence 
of fin, and becaufe they have finned. That finfulnefs into 
which mankind has univerfally fallen, is, itfelf, /pirteual 
death. Men are, accordingly, faid to be dead in tre/pajfes 
and fins; And we may fafely conclude, that the apoftle 
would not reprefent /pirilual death, as a reafon why men 
died /piritually. When death is fpoken of as an effeé or 
confequence of fin, it muft neceflarily mean fomething dif- 
ferent from finfulnefs. 

2. Neither can it rationally be fuppofed, that the apoftle 
was {peaking of that eternal death, which is the proper 
wages of fin. When he {peaks of the reign of death from 
Adam to Mofes, he appears to make an appeal to known 
and undeniable fact, in proof, that a// were under law in 
every age, and were confidered and treated as finners. His 
medium of proof is, that all die. But that all mankind, 
through this long period, were either actually fubjected 
to eternal death, or were expofed to it, wa§, at leaft, as 
problematical as that all had finned; it ftood in quite as 
much need of proof as the other. We cannot fuppofe, 
that the apoftle would attempt to prove one doctrine by 
another, which is equally uncertain; and which, itfelf, 
could not be believed, unlefs the evidence of that which 
was to be proved by it were firft admitted. 

For thefe reafons it may be concluded, that it is — 
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ral death, which the apoftle fpeaks of as having reigned 
from Adam to Mofes. And though the idea of that eter- 
nal death, to which fin expofes the fubjeét, be evidently 
brought into view, before the argument in that chapter is 
clofed; it is, neverthelefs manifeft, that the tranfition is 
not yet made from temporal death to eternal. 

3. When the apoftle fays, that death reigned from Adam 
to Mofes, evex over them, who had not finned after the 
fimilitude of Adam’s tranfgreffion, to whom could he 
have a particular reference unlefs it were infants? That he, 
in faét, had a particular reference to fome part of the hu- 
man race, in diftin@ion from the other, is evident from 
the phrafeology. And, that a diftinétion fhould be made 
in the argument between fome of the fucceffors of Adam, 
who die, and others; and one part, which is diftinguith- 
ed, be fpoken of as not having finned after the fimilitude of 
Adam’s tranfgreffion; plainly fuppofes, that the other part 
had finned after this fimilitude. If this be fo, it will appear 
that all, who commit outward aéis of wickednefs, do fin af- 
ter the fimilitude of Adam’s tran{greffion: And they, and 
only they, whofe wickedne/s is vifible only to Gad, do not fin 
after this fimilitude. The apoftle feems, therefore, to have 
introduced the term even, with a view to anticipate and 
an{wer the inquiry, whether the death of fach, as well as 
that of others, is to be confidered as a proof that they have 
finned? 

If, then, the death here fpoken of be temporal—if the 
apoftle’s argument have a particular reference to infants, 
or even include them—and if temporal death be a proof, 
that all thofe of mankind, over whom it reigns, are /inners, 
the evidence is clear, from the holy fcriptures, that God 
both views and treats infants as finners. 

On the argument, which is urged from the neceffity, 
there is, that infants fhould be Jorn again, the remarker 
obferves, ‘¢ that it derives all its feeming force from the 
aflumption, that infants are moral agents.” Admit it. 
And is not our Saviour’s afferting this neceffity, (for it is 
not denied that he does affert it) a fufficient warrant for 
this aflumption? He objects further, that ruses 4g ry 
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feffed of difpofitions which dijqualify them for beaven, as realty 


as infants. ‘True: But they are never fpoken of in the 
holy {criptures, either as having been dorm, or ftanding in 
need of being dorm again. They are never {poken of as 
having been dorn of the fiche, and being fle/h; as it is mani- 
feft that infants are. And it is never faid, that their flefbly 
or carnal mind, (which is the fame) is enmity againft God, 
If infants are not poflefied of moral nature, there neither 
would be any propriety, nor would it be agreeable to the 
tenor of fcripture language, to {peak of them as ftanding 
in need of a wew birth. The neceflity of a new birth, ac- 
cording to the manner in which it is ever fpoken of in the 
holy icriptures, always implies fomething in the fubjec 
which is difpleafing to God. 

Again, if the expreffions of the Pfalmift, when he af- 
ferts, that ** the wicked are eftranged fror: the womb: 
they go a(tray as foon as they are born, {peaking lies,” are 
to be taken as a mere poetical flight, how eafily will ca- 
vilers evade the evidence from this, and almoft every 
other paflage of {cripture, of the original and total depra- 
vity of human nature, at any period of its exiftence in the 
prefent ftate?. The author of the remarks fays, they 
import that “ the nature of the wicked is fo totally cor- 
rupt, that thetr earlicft moral exercifes are univerfally wrong.” 
This,probably, he inters from the expreflions of their being 
eftranged, and going aftray. But his, the infpired penman 
afferts, is from the womb—that it begins as feon as they are 
born. As tothe expreflion 5 their /peaking lies, it may na- 
turally mean the fameas the foal’s /aying in bis heart, no God. 

We know that the ftile of the holy feriptures is, in 
many inftances, figurative. But there is danger of our in- 
troducing fo many tropes and figures, as greatly to ob- 
{cure their fenfe, and render it dificult to prove almoft 
any point of dottrine whatever by them. 

The author of the little tra& to which this writer re- 
fers, was not infenfible that, merely from our own obfer- 
vation, we might not be capable of proving the finfulnefs 
of infants in the earlier period of their exiftence. But he 
meant to inquire, whether there be not evidence, from the 
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holy fcriptures, that God treats them as finners. If there 
be, he confidered this as a fufficient proof, that they are 
flefied of moral nature. 

When the author of the remarks inquires, whether a 
capacity to diftinguifh between right and wrong, and to 
know the rule of duty, be not neceffary to moral action ; 
it is left uncertain what particular ideas are to be affixed 
to the term. If, -by capacity be meant fomething in the 
fubje& diftin& from all mental perception and know- 
iedge, and antecedent to ail fuch perception, it is not 
eafy to diicern the influence which ¢h1s can have, on actual 
mental exercife, in determining its quality one way or the 
other. Nothing that we know of, which is antecedent to 
all mental perception and exercife, has any the leaft influ- 
ence in determining the nature and quality of fuch exercife. 
The fuppofition that any, either power or capacity of this 
fort, has any fuch influence, would imply, that both vir- 
tue and vice depend on the nature and quality of their 
caufe. The nature and quality of mental exercifes and 
perceptions, be they either in infants or adults, are to be 
found in thofe exercifes and perceptions, and belong to them. 
The idea of capacity, therefore, in this fenfe of the term, 
does not come into the inquiry concerning the finfulnefs 
of infants. 

If, by capacity, be meant aéfual difcernment, between 
right and wrong, in /ome cafes, or actual knowledge of the 
rule of duty in fome inftances, it might then be afked, how 
this knowledge and difcernment affect exercifes of will re- 
lative to objects, in regard of which there is no fuch light? 
How does a knowledge of the rule of duty, in one inftance, 
or re/peéling one particular oljecti, render exercifes criminal 
in other inftances, and refpecting other oljedis? According 
to fuch a conftruction of the term there appears no mate- 
rial difference between a capacity to know and ad/ual know- 
ledge. To fuppofe /uch a capacity effential to moral ac- 
tion, is taking /hat for granted which is the very point 
to be proved; for it implies, that the exercifes of the 
mind, even in thofe cafes in which the light is aétually 


difcerned, would not have been of a mora! nature had it 
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not been for the light. And if exercifes of the mind are 
of a moral nature in fome énftances, only becaufe of an actual 
difcernment of the diftinétion between rignt and wrong, 
why not in a//? How can exercifes, re{pecting any ob- 


jects whatever, in relation to which the diftinction between 


right and wrong is not actually difcerned be of a moral 
nature? The diitinétion between capacity to know, and 
a‘tual knowledge, according to this definition of the term, 
therefore, does not appear. 

If by capacity bepmeant a foundation in the nature of 
prefent perception and ideas, for growing up into an actual 
knowledge of the rule of duty; to fay, that infants are not 
poffefled of a capacity for this knowledge, is only taking 
for granted the point in debate. If brutes never become 
moral agents, whatever perceptions or ideas they may poffefs, 
there is no foundation, in their nature, for being increafed 
and growing up into an actual knowledge of the rule of 
duty, oran actual difcernment of the diftincétion between 
right and wrong. But, as infants, if {pared, it is acknow- 
ledged, do, by and bye, become moral agents, nothing ap- 
pears to forbid the fuppofition, that their prefent percep- 
tions are capable of being increafed unto an actual know- 
ledge of the rule of duty, and a clear difcernment of the 
difference between right and wrong, in all cafes wherein 
they may be concerned. 

According, therefore, to this definition of capacity, if it 
be urged, as being effential to accountablenefs, there is no 
abfurdity in fuppofing infants to be capable of knowing the 
rule of duty. And, according to all the definitions which 
have been given of the term, it muft appear, either that it 
is not effential to accountablenefs, or that there js no ab- 
furdity in f{uppofing infants to be*poffeffed of it. 

It is not unfuppofeable, that men may fometimes rather 
hewilder themfelves by the ufe of the terms power, capa- 
city, 8c. here can be no foundation for reafoning juitly, 
or inferring any thing clearly, from the powers and capacities 
of which beings are poffefled, unlefs the terms be well un- 


derftood, and the ideas contained in them clearly dif- 
cerned. 
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The obje& in view, in the effay under confideration, 
was to give a brief fketch of the evidence, which the holy 
fcriptures furnifh, that God actually treats infants as fin- 
ners; and, to anfwer fome of the principal objections, 
which might naturally be thought to occur againft the idea 
of their accountablenefs. Whether this end be, in any to- 
lerable meafure, anfwered, is left with the reader to judge, 
without any defire in the writer to purfue the fubjec& any 
further. 7 











ON FREE AGENCY. Pe 


Mr. Epriror, 
ie the Theological ene vol. ii. No. 1. page 62, there is 


an anfwer to this queftion, viz. How can we be free, if all 
things be abfolutely decreed by God ? 

Ir is acknowledged, that the anfwer is juft and fatisfactory, as 
far as it goes; but it is conceived that it doth not fully clear up 
the real difficulty which has agitated the chriflian world for 
ages. If all things are abfolutely decreed, they muft be brought 
into effect, by that power or providence by which God executes 
his decrees. The free actions of men, according to our author’s 
theory, are effects, and muft be produced either mediately, or im- 
mediately, by divine power. They are, therefore, in this refpect, 
as paffive as the earth was inits creation. Now, is there no dif- 
ficulty in conceiving how aétions, which, though free with refpeét 
to their nature, are paffiive with refpe& to their caufe, fhould con- 
ftitute the agent, a proper object of praife or blame? Let it be fup- 
pofed, that my neighbour poffeffes, and unawares, and without my 
previous confent, exerts a power to change my difpofition, from 
benevolence to malice, by ftriking me with a magic wand, or fome, 
other way, fhould I be blameable for exercifing a malicious difpo- 
fition? Would not all reafonable men pas, Aen and pity me? 
Would they not fay, he was benevolent, and would have continued 
fo, if ithad not been for his wicked neighbour. Ik is, therefore, 
not his fault, but his neighbours? This fuppotition may, perhaps, 
in fome meafure, ferve to illuilrate the rea/ difficuliy, which lies 
in the minds of thofe who objeét to the dotrine of the divine de- 
crees, and other doétrines which imply the abfolute fovercignty and 
univerfality of the government of God. Jf our ingegious author, 
or fome other writer, would folve this knot, it is believed he would 
oblige fome readers of the Theological Magazine, and do eflential 
fervice to the caufe of truth. P 
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On Chriftians going to law wlth each other. 
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Mr. Eptrtor, 


N your Magazirie, vol. i. page 448, there are remarks; 
on a former effay, refpecting chri/tians going to law with 
each other. As the writer of the effay wifhes that the 
fubject might be thoroughly“canvaffed, he begs leave to 
make a few remarks on the remarker. In the effay it 
was contended, that it is contrary to the direction of the 
apoftle Paul, in 1 Cor. vi. 3. and onward, for chrif- 
tians to go to law with each other; or to carry their con- 
troverfies to the civil bar, to be decided by mere civil laws 
and inftitutions; which are the only rules of decifions at 
that tribunal. The remarker, however, fo far miftakes 
the defign of the writer of the effay, as to underftand him ~ 
to affert, that chriftians are not only prohibited carrying’ 
their controverfies to a civil tribunal for a decifion, but 
of making any ufe whatever of civil law in forming a de- 
cifion. But this is putting a conftruétion on the eflay 
which was never defigned. In the effay it was fuppofed, 
that one thing intended by going to Jaw, was fubmitting 
differences ** to be decided by civil laws and inftitutions, in 
diftinétion from the laws of Fefus Chrif?”—to be “ decided 
according to civil inftitutions’ — fubmitting differences to civil 
law and human inftitutes, for a decifion, in diftinéion from the 


Spiritual laws and rules of Chrift’s kingdom.” It was not 


fuppofed, that chriftians might not take every advantage 
which can be derived from civil law or any other quarter, 
to help them to an equitable decifion. But the thing pro- 
hibited in thts cafe, it was fuppofed, is being fubjected to 
the forms, cuftoms and decifions of mere civil law and hu- 
man inftitutions. Chriftians, undoubtedly, may improve 
every advantage and mean in their power to do right— 
They may avail themfelves of every advantage “* contained 
in the chriftian inventory.” If going to law, or having 


liberty to litigate and wrangle at the civil bar, be one of the 


ineftimable bleffings contained in that inventory, let it be 

enjoyed inthe moft liberal manner. 
{be remarker has mentioned feveral confequences 
which, 
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which, he fuppofes, would follow from the fentiments ad- 
vanced in the eflay; and difplayed much ingenuity in fet- 
ting them in the mott forcible attitude. One is, that on 
the : principles contained in the effay, it 1s impoflible to do 
juftice, in many cafes, without haying recourfe to the law 
of the land. But that difficulty may be remedied, by hav- 
ing recourte to the law, as far asis requifite to form an equit- 
able decifion. Nothing advaneed in the eflay is incon- 
fiftent with it. 

Another objection is, that chriftians muft fuffer and be 
injured in their property, fhould the principles contained 
in the eflay be adopted. This objection may be briefly 
confidered in the fequel. The remarker, however, agrees, 
that confequences are not to be regarded, if the practice of 
going to law, in the fenfe it is confidered in the eflay, be 
forbidden. He mere ee proceeds to confider the paflage 
contained in i Cor. vi. 1. &c. on which the difficulty re- 
{pecting chriftians stag to law, is principally grounded. 
In oppofition to what is advanced in the effay, he fuppofes 
that only the exce/s of going to law is prohibited, althougly 
the prohibition is couched in the moft general and univerial 
terms. That multiplying law fuits, and going to law for 
trivial reafons is intended; and that there are fome exe 
preilions which thus limit the prohibition. Verfe 2, the 
apoftle thus exprefles himfelf: ‘* If the world fhall be 
judged by you, are ye utterly unworthy to judge the /mallef? 
matters?” i.e, as the remarker obferves, $+ he mallet 
coniroverfies.” It is very evident the remarker miftakes 
the apoftle’s argument in this refpeét: he confiders the 
comparifon among controverfies to be made refpeCing the 
controverties which may xow happen among chriftians 5 
whereas it is evident, that the comparifon is made by the 
apoftle, between the controverfies which fubfiftin chi life 
among brethren, and thofe higher matters, concerning which 
chriftians hall judge hereafter. If the world fhall be judg- 
ed by you—it you fhall be admitted to join the final jadge, 
in the fentence which fhall be pronounced on the «orld, 
furely you are worthy to judge and determine the contro- 
verfies ie now fubsitt among brethren, which are fo 
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fmall compared with judging the world, That this is the 
drift and defign of the apoftle’s reafoning, appears clear 
from the next verfe, (v. 3.) “* Know ye not, that ye fall 
judge angels? Wow much more things that pertain to this 
life.’ Here the apoftle points out, moft clearly what he 
intended by the /malleft matters, viz. ** things that pertain 
to this fe.” They are called fmalleft matters, by comparing 
them with thofe matters which are included in jadging an- 
gels. It appears, therefore, that the truth which the apof. 
tlé was enforcing, is, that all controverftes which fubfift 
between chriftian brethren, are to be referred to chriftian 
brethren for a decifion; and that chriftian brethren are 
abundantly qualified to judge in thefe /mall matters, for if 
they are to judge she world—to judge angels, if they are 
worthy of being employed in matters of fuch a magnitude, 
furely they are worthy to judge'the /mall matters which 
occur in the prefent life among brethren. That this is 
the drift of the apoftle’s reafoning is further evident from 
werle 4. “ If, therefore, ye haye judgments of things per- 
taining to this life, {et them to judge who are leaft efieemed 
in the church.” It is moft certain, therefore, that by the 
‘* /malleft matters’ is meant the controverfies which hap- 
pen among chriftians in this life, and not the moft trifling 
¢hings: And it is alfo certain, that the apoftle defigned 
to fhow, that all the controverfies between brethren ought 
to be judged and decided by chriftians—that they are wor- 
thy of it, and adequate to fuch an office. This truth then 
is eftablifhed, by. the apoftle,. in the words to which we 
hiave already: attended, that chriftians are to decide all con- 
troverfies among brethren—that they are equal to it, and 
that brethren have ao right to repair to any other tribunal. 
From thefe obfervations, is it not evident, that by 

‘* going to law,” which is cenfured by the apoftle, is 
meant repairing to fome other judicatory and tribunal than 
the chriftian, to determine controverfies among chriftian 
brethren? The apoftle, after proving and making it evi- 
dent, that chriftians ought to be fet to judge and determine 
all controverfies among brethren, proceeds to réprove the 
chriftians at Corinth, in the following words: ‘ I fpeak 
to 
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to your fhame. Is it fo? That thefe is not a wife man 
among you, (that is, among you chriftians) no, not one that 
foall be able to judge between bis brethren, but brother goeth 
to law with brother, and that before unbelievers. Now, 
therefore, there is utterly a fault among you, becaufe one 
goeth to law with another.” Is it not evident, that -go- 
ing to law is here oppofed to fubmitting controverfies: to 
chriftian brethren for adecifion? Is it not further evident; 
that fomnething further is reproved than fubmitting con- 
troverfies to the decifion of unbelievers? For going to 
law before unbelievers is mentioned as an aggravation of 
their fault in going to law. Going to law is, therefore, 
a diftin@ thing from merely fabmitting controverfies to 
unbelievers for a decifion; for that is only the aggravation 
of going to law. It is, therefore, difficult to affix any 
meaning to the term going to lew, unlefs it be removing 
an appeal from the chriftian to the cévil bar and tribunal. 
I am fenfible it is faid, that this conftruction of the apoftle’s 
words will involve chriftians in difficulties refpe@ing their 
property, as the cafe may be circumftanced. I am alfo fens 
fible that the apoftle forefaw it, but thought it neither infupé 
portable nor anfwerable. Therefore, by way of anfwer, 
he demands, “ Why do you not rather take wrong? Why 
do yenot rather /uffer your/elves to be defrauded? As much 
as to fay, that it is much better to fuffer, as to property, 
than to injure the caufe of Chrift, by wrangling together 
at the bar, where the men of this world are at variance, 
I know of no other anfwer to the objection, 

The remarker further obferves, that the fault of which 
the apoftle complains, did not confift in going to law fim 


ply, but arofe from the criminality of one of the parties; ° 


becaufe there is always a * fault in one or the other of the 
litigants.” It may be conceded, that whether parties go 
to law or not, one or the other, or both of them, are to 
blame. And, on that fimple account, thete would be uf- . 
terly a fault, whether they fhould go to Jaw or not. The 
queftion, however is, what methods fhall be taken to fet 
the parties right? Shall they go to law? The apoftle 


fays no; it is utterly a fault: not in a plaintiff, fays theres 
marker, 
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marker, for, “ probably, without exception, he who defends 
is to blame.”? I conclude, from that obfervation, the re- 
marker has not been very converfant with the civil bar, 
or does not put much confidence in the decifions of judges 
or juries; for it is no uncommon cafe, that a judgment or 
verdict paffes in favour of the defendant. But, be that as 
it may, the queftion, if the queftion can arife, is, whe- 
ther the apoitle does not abfolutely determine, that the 
matter be fubmitted to the brethren of the church? ‘Is it 
fo, (fays the apoftle) that there is not a wife man among 
yeu, no, not one, that fhall be able to judge between his 
brethren!” The fault, of which the apoftle complains, can- 
not refer to the {tate of the parties, but to the very a& of 
going tolaw. ‘The parties are as they are, and, on that ac- 
count, there is no greater fault ingoing to law than in carry- 
ing it to any other tribunal; for it is always the cafe that it is 
owing tothe fault of one or the other of the parties, or to both, 
that differences are not fettled between the parties; which, 
according to the conftruction of the remarker, reduces the 
whole defign of the apoftle to this fimple thing, to fhew 
that it is very finful for chriftians to differ fo widely as to 
be unable to agree between themfelves. ‘This, although 
it may be true, isnot a very raredifcovery. ‘The apoftle’s 
cefign, however, was, moft certainly, to point out the 
tribunal to which chriftians ought to repair, and to te- 
prove the Corinthians for repairing where they did, for 
going to law; not for fubmitting their differences to un- 
believers, but for ** going to law, and that before unbe- 
lievers.” Their fault, for going to law, was highly aggra- 
vated, becaufe it was before unbelievers. It is certain, 
alfo, that the apoftle does oppofe fubmitting and deciding 
differences, by referring them to chriftian brethren for a 
decifion, to going to law. 

Whether what is here offered is fufficient “* ta convict 
the univerfal church of holding an error on this fubjeét,” 
or to fupport an opinion which is ‘¢ contrary to the ge- 
neral fenie of the chriftian church in every age,” I would 
not too confidently affirm, but will venture to believe, that 


it is neither more nor lefs true, for what has been believed 
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or prattifed fince the apoftolic age. Iam alfo well per- 
{uaded, that the remarker has miftaken the drift of the 
apoltle’s reafoning, and has laid a greater ftrefs on conjec- 
tures than on the moft plain exprefiions of the apoftle. I 
am far from being pofitive that the writer of the effay has 
not alfo entertained fome miftaken apprehenfions relative 
to the reafonings of the apoftle. He now, as before, could 
freely relinquifh the conftruction he puts on the paflage 
before mentioned, could another, more confiftent with the 
expreflions and reafonings of the apoftle, be given. K. 





Mr. Eprror, 
Pleafed with the obje of your Magazine, and the liberal plan 
upon which it is profeffed!y condu&ted, I do not queftion the 
propriety of inferting thofe abftrufe difeuffions with which it 
is crouded. They, doubtlefs, gratify many of your corref- 
pondents, though they neither edify nor entertain many of 
your readers. Acknowledging my/elf to be one of this clafs, I 
affAfrom your intelligent corre/pondents, a plain anfwer to the 
following queftions. 
HE gofpel is acknowledged to be a fyftem of divine benevo- 
lence. Repentance and faith are duties which originated 
wholly in this fyftem: tor under the law there was no place for 
repentance, and the only object of evangelical faith is Chrift, as 
the Saviour of tinners. 

Quceftion. If fufficient grace to produce the exercifes of faith 
and repentance is afforded only to an eleét few, and the gofpel 
enjoins thefe as duties upon all, is it not in the event a lefs bene- 
volent fyftem for mankind than the law? 

Quettion, Is it not, under the above condition, better for the 
greater part of men never to hear the gofpel, fince it regards man 
as fallen and hopelefs, yet enjoins upon him new duties, without 
affording him the neceffary aid to perform them. 


Norwich, (Conne@icut) July, 1796. ORTHODOXY. 





Mr. Epirtor, 
Be pleafed to give the foliowing Queftions a place in your ufeful 
Magazine. 
I. \ R HAT was the defign and import of the ancient rites of 
circumcifion ? 

2. Were circumcifed infants confidered as bearing the fame 
relation to the fewith church with thofe who became the fub- 
jects of that ordinance in adult age? 

3. What was required of /uch infants, when arrived to adult 
age,as a term of their being admitted to further fpecial ordinances ? 
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ZION’s daughters now arife, 


‘ And.’wake each tuneful ftring; 
Hl He In anthems celebrate the praife 
a Of your triumphant king ! 


- Your pleafant walls were broken down, 
| t , Your temples were laid low; 
. And harps were on the willows hung— 
No pleafant fongs could flow. 
| Then Jefus faw the mighty woes 
hh | That fill’d your hearts with grief, 
ie And lo! divine compaffion moves 
ig) og Him down to your relief! 
i He builds the walls of Zion high, 
Bi] : And fets his Watchman here, 
ne To guard his vineyard, and defcry 
if When threat’ning danger’s near. 





i Lord, may thy fervant faithful prove ; 

nae His labours here be bleft: 

ia | May Wifdom, Innocence and Love, 

Like crowns upon him reft. 

iy Let thy good fpirit, gracious Lord, 

Deicend and fill the place ; 

‘That all who hear thy glorious word 
May tafte thy pardoning grace. 





; ii. Let faints within thefe walls appear, 
i Hit Like clufters on the vine: 

| Hef Let finners fee thy glory here, 

: } 

: 





( And feel thy love divine. 





bi Then fhall thy children rife and fhine, 
i Fair as the morning ray ; 

j Then in melodious anthems join, 

. And hail a brighter day. 








Lines compofed after reading the firff Ode of Anacreon. 
A‘ iRISTIAN bard took uphislyre, Had almoft loft their power to pieafe ; 
His bofim felt poetic fire ; Contending Gods, and fire. and {word, 
Like ancient bards he thought to fing And luft, and blood, his heart abhorr'ds ( 
The war: of Troy, the Latian king: Refus'd the founding lyre to join, 
if But themes fo fabulous as thefe And figh'd to fing of Love DIVINEs 











- He would of modern hero’s fing, 

The viat’ries won by Prufia’s king, 

Frederic the Great, (his youthful days 

Had often heard that monarth’s praife,) 

Britain’s ally, religion's thieid, 

Who pray’d, and fought, and won the 

field. 

Ungrateful man! who durt difown 

The hand which fix’d his cott’ring throne! 

An infidel, with Chriftian name, 

And human glory al! his aim: 

My heart refus’d the fong to join, 

And figh’d to fing of Love Diving, 
But Liberty attracts my ear, 

I fee th’ enchanting beauty near, 

Stand on thé Baftille’s ruin’d walla, 

And Defpotifm before her falls; 

Her lance affrightens diflant Rome, 

While rifing captives quit their tomb: 

They hail ber with enraptur’d tongue ; 

I fnatch my lyre to join the fong : 

The chords with thrilling pleafure found, 

Till foon my ears new out-cries wound; 

Licentious Anarchy fucceeds, 


#, 


And boafts of her atrocious deeds; ~ 

‘While defpots gladly cat the blame 

On Liberty’s much-injur’d name, 

And teach the fervile penfion’d throng 

That ail the rights of man are wrong. 

Huth then my lyre, no more | fingy 

Difgult relaxes every ftring 5 

At human wickednefs I pine, 

Yet will I fing of rove pivineg. 
Jefus! Almighty to redesm, 

Thy love fhall be my only theme; 

O tune my lyre, like theirs above, 

To celebrate thy dying love : 

Nor {wains, nor kings, nor bloody arms, 

Nor earth’s delufive glory charms. 

Jefus I fing, that charming name 

My fpirit fills with ardent flame ; 

My thepherd he, my righteous king, 

His conq'ring arms falvation bring 5 

True liberty and peace with God, 

Are the rich purchafe of his blood. 

This t below, this faints above, 

Will ever fing, for Gop 18 Love. 
Briftol, March 8, 1794. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Settlement at the Second Forks of the Chenango, Nov. 21, 1796. 


DEAR Sir, 


HAVE ever thought that there was fcarcely any thing better cal- 
culated to animate the drooping fpirits of chriftians, than to hear 
of the revival of religion, and the ingathering of fouls into the kingdom 


of Chritt. 


From the 2rft chapter of Aéts we learn, that when Paul 
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declared to the church at Jerufalem, with particularity, what things 
Gop had wrought among the gentiles by his miniftry, they, as foon 
as they heard it, giorified the Lord. They did not glorify Paul, but 
the great and glorious Gop, who performeth all things well, received 
an additional revenue of praife from his church at Jerufalem, when 
they were made acquainted with the triumphs of the crofs in the gen- 
tile world. And this is the uniform effeét which is wher by 
{preading among the friends of the Redeemer a knowledge of the 
out-pourings of the Spirit, and of the up-buildings of Zion. It has 
ever appeared to me, that there ought to be meafures taken by the 
church for the more extenfively {preading fuch information, that the 
whole family of Chrift, on earth, might have the fatisfaction of 
knowing the welfare ofeach particular branch of it, and of rejoicing 
In each other’s joy. It feems that the church above are made ac- 
quainted with the joyful event, when only one foul is born into the 
family of Chrift; and it affords unfpeakable fatisfaction to that holy 
fociety, as appears from the 15th chapter of Luke. But fuch has 
een the fituation of matters in this country, that whole towns have 
been waked up, and numbers have been daily added to the cDucens 
anc 
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and the people of Gop, who were not more than twenty og thirty 
miles diftant, have known nothing of it. When I {aw the propofals 
for your Magazine I was pleafed; and this was particularly pleafing 
to me, that now we thould have agnedium for circulating religious 
information very extenfively. IT have, for myfelf, wondered that it 
has been no more improved for this important purpole. I know it 
is a time of great fpiritual dearth in our land; but I have heard of 
feveral religious awakenings of importance which have taken place 
fince the publication of the Theolovical Magazine, of which I have 
feen no account there. I think that thoie whom Gop favours with 
an immediate view of thefe bleifed operations of his good Spirit, are 
indebted to the whole church, and ought to avail themfelves of the 
Magazine to inform their brethern, that they may rejoice with them, 
and afcribe glory to Gop. 


I have been in this wildernefs about four months. Ifoundafew ¢& 


A had 


of the Lord’s people here. .It was a matter of juy to them to have 
the gofpel preached among them. It is about fiye years fince this 
fettlement begam—thereé are now about feventy families in it. They 
have paid -very good attention to preaching ever fince I have been 
among them. For feveral weeks patt there has appeared a more that 
common folemnity upon the minds of fome. Of late that folemnity 
has evidently increafed. The friends of Jefus are certainly ffirred up 
to greater prayerfulnefs than common. ‘Their hopes are excited, that 
they are about to fee this wilderne/s {piritually, as well as naturally, 
bloffom like the rofe. There are feveral hopeful inftances of the 
power of grace, which have already taken place among us: Several 
others begin to feethemfelves to be in a very dangerous and guilty 
ftate. Numbers are ferioufly impreffed, and begin to think about 
the things of another world. Matters, at prefent, look hopeful 
among us; Gop forbid that it fhould prove like a morning cloud, 
which foon pafles away. Let us not defpife the day of {mall things, 
but blefs Gop for every drop of fuch precious mercies! Sucha 
bletling appears more precious in this defert, where there are no , 
churches yet formed, and, in general, but little regard paid to holy 
days and holy things. , 

J hear from the mouth of the Unadilla, by a perfon of refpecta- 
bility, who belongs to that fettlement, that there is fome f{pecial re- 
ligious attention there. . 

If you fhould think this letter calculated to afford anv confolation 
to the dear children of Gop, you will pleate to publith ir. 


I am, dear Sir, with re{peét and efteem, yours 
Mr. C. Davis. : S: W. 





ae ** Blooming-Grove, O&. 31, 1796. 
“T HAVE jo returned from prefbytery at Caldwell, N v- Jeri 
: oD hh ytery at Caldwell, New-Jeriey 
—thev are all alive there in religion—ninety-two candidates pro- 
pounded by Mr. Grover for communion at one time a few weeks 
ro, and he tells me between forty and fifty more examined to good 
futisinction. Zhe Lord reigns, let the earth repoice.”” . 
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